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owhere Fast 

After Kuwait, GIs 
Want Liberation 


By Michael R. Gordon 

*€w York Tbna Service 

■.JHJHEfUWRATES VALLEY; Iraq— In a 
ttenmig of its forces, the U.S. Army plansto begin 
witmn two weeks to withdraw about 20,000 trams 

m aouthem Iraq, roogbly a quarter of its combat 

oploymenttherc, according to army command- 

OK 


By Rick Atkinson 


- — — UI* utuvat fciuu, 

that Iraq s military had beeo so devastated by 
, there is no longer need for the 

large US. force in 'Iraq. 

- The fa said the withdrawing troops were' 
needed in Europe and the United Stales so that 

nwOutf 

Inn accused the United States of misleading the 
Iraqi people by encouraging the uprising. Page 3. 
US. fire filters to Kuwait are awaiting the arrival 
of an old ally: water. ■ . Page 4. 

. Nealy 100 compares and agents were identified 
as fronts for Saddam Hussein. Paged. 

drey would be available for other mflitaiy contin- 


KHARJ AIR BASE, Saudi Arabia — It is 2 
A_M_ on Easter morning and Lieutenant Colonel 
Randy ffigrrm is driving home from work. He noses 
his F-15Cfighter off the taxiway and back toward 
“the st adium, ” an immense, horaesboe-shaped 
concrete berm that shelters some of the 100 planes 
parked along the busy flight fine here. 

_ Raising the canopy and climbing from the cock- 


But the witbdrawal is aim wwwnutent with the 

Bush administration's policy of not intervening in 
dm rdiel&min Iraq, dopite the atrocities repotted 
by refugees fleeing territory controlled by Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein. 

The withdrawal, if carried put as planned, would 
. seem to eaae the pressure on Mr. Hussein, although 
mffitaiy officials saidthatwasnottbeirgoaL 

In^ Washington, Pentagon officials said the with- 
drawal was ordered because a fosmaf United Na- 
tions ccase-flreresohztim wasinobaUy cmly days 
away, and because Iraq’s rmbtaiy was a far less 
significant ducat now (ban last month, when a 
tentative cease-fire went into effect 

The rerohitiop bang developed by the Security 
Counca (dEas Iraq a cease^re as soon as hugrees 
to aoont'an of its provisions, thus ending any 
possibuny the allies might intervene on ti« ade of;. 
therd)dSw -■ .. 

But some UN d^pkanata have qnestioned wheth- 
er the Iraqi leader will readily agree to ^formal 
ceaseflre, pointing put that the council was ak ' 
ready kttmg in f ood and ofhet inunanhariaff sup- 
plies. . ... . . .- : .. ' *. 

VJS. mtanWhfle, egxeaed ooofideoce 

about reducing thdtfarces I . ic." . 

’There is not taadLof^n^tagf neasonjeft" to ; 
justify thesfebiftfgfarty m Iraq, oagofStiafoaifl; 1 •' 
adding that it was dear from a pcficy standpoint 
that the Bosh adnmnstxatiari *Nra$ not gdmg to 
chase this gay aD the way to Baghdad." 

Two important units ^ the fit Armored Mvi- 
skm and the 2d Armored Cavalry Regiment — ' 
have been instnictcd to pii^aretob^n withdraw^ 
ing from Iraq by nrid-/ 


12th of Aprfl," said Mtgor General Ronald H.. 
Griffith, commander of the 1st Armored Division. 
The division, based in Germany, is stationed be- 
tween Basra and Nasiriyab. . 

. General Griffith said some of -the re ma ining 

See TROOPS, Page 4 


way to the plywood warren that houses his fti; 

operations center With a smil e and a shrug, 

sums up . the evening’s miipgo n t a three-hour com- 
bat patrol north of Baghdad: “Boring." 

Behind him. Captain Tom Dietz, credited with 
shooting down three Iraqi fighters during the Gulf 
war, concurs with an echo: “Boring.” 

Based on interviews conducted throughout the 
region over the last month, the several hundred 
thousand U.S. servicemen and women stSQ serving 
in Sandi Arabia, Iraq and Kuwait appear largely to 
see the increasing debate over the proper U.S. role 
in die rebellions in Iraq as remote, abstract and 
secondary to the more vital interest oi going home 
soon. 

Whether seen from a cockpit over Baghdad or 
from rids stiflbusthng base an hour southeast of 
Riyadh, many soldiers, sailors and airmen seem 
offended by loyalist Iraqi troops’ attacks on Shiite 
M uslim and Kurdish civilians — and utterly disin- 
terested in retaliating or .stepping further into the 
potential quagmire of Middle Eastern politics. 

The prevailing sentiment can be seen in soldiers 7 
: T-shirts fliatieKl, Tf l Ware an Iraqi POW, Fd Be 
Home by Now," or the “Free Kuwait" signs on 
which the word ‘‘Knwnif’ has been crosred out 
and replaced with TJik Servicemen Trapped in 
Saudi Arabia.” 

"Should we gei involved in the Kurdish rcbd- 
fion7” asked Lieutenant Colonel Robert Purple, 

- -the base corinnander. “The world can't make up its 
mind, go why should a serviceman at Kharj want 
to?” 

“We’re in Desert Calm,' waiting for political 
nets by the United Nations arid others," he said. 

Sokfiexs stationed along the Euphrates River 
valley have expressed frustrated outrage at the 
steady stream of wounded or hungry women and 
children fleeing south from Iraqi cities attacked by 
forces loyal to Preadeat Saddam Hussein in a bid 
to crash rebdarthcxcL Many have expressed xe^et 
that Mr. Hussein’s forces were not completely 
{mhcozedbefoinFresident Gecrgei&sh imposed 
acease-fireon Fd>. 28. 

But it seems the nngarity crf thc troqjs simply 
want to leave the desertbeforeyet another holiday 
passes at bomc without them. Few have a detailed 

strife; at most 
news is skimpy and stale, 
know, as rate pilot here put it, that 
Tfs taking me United Nations longer to draft the 
peaoe titan it tock us to win the war." 

: Cok»d Baum’s 53d Tactical Fighter Squadron 
has been among the UJ5. Air Force’s busiest be- 
fore, during and after rite Gulf war. The two Iraqi 
figfalcre dotroyed two weeks ago were downed by 

. .... See HOME; Page 4 



Sqiporius of Albania's Democratic Party wafting outside party headquarters in Tirana on Monday for word of election results. 

Kurds Retreat Before Iraqi Advance 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Times Service 

AMMAN, Jordan — Bereft of significant 
foreign backing and sensing that they had a g^m 
been abandoned to a dire fate, Kurdish rebels 
in Iraq were reported to be falling back to 
mountain retreats Monday as Baghdad's forces 
pressed a campaign of retribution into their 
adversaries' no rthernmo st redoubts. 

While Kurdish spokesmen in Damascus 
termed the precipitate retreat from northern 
coiters a tactical withdrawal to spare civilian 
lives, Iraq's official press depicted the loyalist 
advance as a victorious parade that virtually 
spelled the collapse of revolt that has seized 
both northern and southern areas of Iraq since 
Baghdad’s defeat in the Gulf war. 

The Iraqi press agency IN A said government 
forces bad retaken Zakho on the Turkish bor- 
der after a series of withdrawals b>- rebellious 
Kurds from other northern towns, including 
Aibil, DTiok and the important oil center of 
Kirkuk. 

“Hundreds of thousands of Kurds are now 
cm tiie move, cramming their families and what- 
ever they could cany mto lorries, tractor-trail- 
ers, cars, taxis and any other vehicles they could 
find,” said Em Muir, a BBC correspondent, 
reporting from northern Iraq. 

“Again and again, refugees and many other 
Iraqi Kurds asked Western correspondents why 
(he coalition powers who urged the Iraqi people 
to rise op against Saddam now seem to be 
standing by and leave them to face the conse- 
quences of having done so," the correspondent 


said in a radio despatch. He was referring to 
President Saddam Hussein. 

“The Iraqi Army," a Kurdish rebel spokes- 
man in Damascus said, “hardly fought against 
the allied forces but is uring all its might and 
muscle against Iraqi civilians, including women 
and chil dren " 

Kurds are a non- Arab. S unni Muslimpeople 
fragmented in mountainous areas of Turkey. 
Iraq, Iran, Syria and the Soviet Union. They 
have lost all of their many wars for self-rule. In 
Iraq, Kurds account far around one-fifth of the 
18 million population. 

A spokesman for the rebellious Kurdish 
Democratic Party said in Damascus, “There 
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was a tactical withdrawal from Kirkuk. Dbok 
and Arbi) to spare the lives of innocent civilians 
and spare the cities total devastation." 

The seeming collapse seemed to ill umina te 
many ambiguities in the Kurds’ plight and U.S. 
policy. 

Kurdish officials in Damascus complained 
that, while U.S. statements urging President 
Hussein’s ouster and the allied defeat of Iraq 
had emboldened them to rebel, neither the 
West nor its regional allies seemed prepared to 
offer effective military support to ensure a 
successful revolt. 

That perception underscored the Kurds' pe- 
rennial dilemma: While regional nations, nota- 
bly Syria and Iran, have traditionally used 
Kurdish guerrillas as surrogates to attack their 
adversaries, usually Iraq, none of the Kurds' 
host countries sees an interest in their securing 
political goals that would spill over to other 
Kurdish communities. 

Turkey, in particular, is fearful of Kurdish 
gains in Iraq inspiring new unrest among its 
own Kurdish population of 8 million. More- 
over, neither the Kurds nor Shiite rebels in the 
south offer Iraq's neighbors the prospect of an 
acceptable alternative to Mr. Hussein. 

[The UJS. State Department said Monday 
that it expected to have its first political meet- 
ing this week with representatives of Kurdish 
rebel groups Fighting to overthrow Mr. Hussein, 
Reuters reported. A senior official said that the 

See IRAQ, Page 4 





Soviet Georgia Votes to Secede 


Alnandg Z/ i i i fianlrlrn lm/TSg ABPaatttfPtgq 

’s steep price rises on food. 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Poet Service 

MOSCOW — Georgians have 
voted by an overwhelming majority 
to push ahead with full indepen- 
dence from the Soviet Union amid 
signs that (he Kr emlin may be 
planning a crackdown on the rebel- 
lious republic. 

Georgian officials on Monday 
made public provisional results of 
an in dependence referendum on 
Sunday, showing a “yes” vote of 
99.01 percent. The turnout was 
more than 92 percent of the repub- 
lic’s 3.4 mill km electorate, meaning 
that more than 90 percent of the 
eligible voters endorsed the idea of 
a break with Moscow. 

The landslide vote in favor of 
independence was even larger than 
those recorded last mouth in the 
northern Baltic republics, which 
are also trying to secede from the 
Soviet Union. Georgia was one of 
six republics that boycotted a na- 
tionwide referendum last month 
called by President Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev to demonstrate popular 
support for preserving the union. 

with the vote still bong counted, 
the Soviet parliament took the first 


step toward imposing a stale of 
emergency in the Georgian region 
of Southern Ossetia, where more 
than SO people have been killed in 
the last three months. By a vote of 
3S3 to 7, it passed a resolution 
calling cm Mr. Gorbachev to use 
Interior Ministry troops to lift a 
three-month siege of the Ossetian 

S ' lal Tskhinvali, by Georgian 
tia units. 

The Tass press agency reported 
that Tskhinvali had come under 
artOleiy and grenade fire overnight 
as Georgian armed units fought 
Ossetian vigilantes for control of 
the outskirts of the dry. Georgia's 
Ossetian minority, which numbers 
around 60,000 people, has re- 
mained loyal to Moscow and has 
called on the Kremlin for protec- 
tion against alleged Georgian op- 
pression. 

Under the Soviet Constitution, 
Mr. Gorbachev must first ask the 
Georgian parliament to declare a 
state of emergency in Southern Os- 
setia. If the request is rejected, as it 
almost certainly will be, he has the 
authority to impose direct presi- 
dential rule himself with the con- 
sent of the federal parliament. 


Incorporated into the Russian 
empire at the beginning of the 19th 
century, Georgia was an indepen- 
dent country for three years, from 
1918 to 1921. Many Georgians now 
accuse the Ossetian minority of 
hel p in g the Co mmunis is under- 
mine the independence of the 
fledgling state, which was initially 
by the Kremlin, 
ie referendum question read, 
“Do you agree that the state inde- 
pendence of Georgia should be re- 
stored on the basis of the indepen- 
dence act of May 26, 1918?" 

Unlike the three Baltic states, 
which formally declared the resto- 
ration of thexr prewar indepen- 
dence last year, Georgia has so far 
refrained from such a step on the 
that the conditions for in- 
i deuce must be created first. 
Some Georgian officials predicted 
that the near-unanimity of the 
weekend vote for secession could 
result in a formal independence 
declaration later this year. 


Panic buying swept ihe Soviet 
Union on Monday ahead of steep 

See SOVIETS, Page 4 


Ruling 
Parly Is 
Victor in 
Albania 

But Urban-Rural 
Split May Bring 
Political Impasse 

By Blaine Harden 

Washington Post Service 

TIRANA, Albania — The Com- 
munist Party that has dominated 
Albania for 43 years captured the 
support of the rural majority here 
in Europe's poorest country and 
scored a crashing victory in multi- 
party elections, results showed 
Monday. 

But the Communists fared disas- 
trously among workers and profes- 
sional people in cities, where disaf- 
fected voters turned against the 
party’s leading moderate advocates 
of change. Not one Communist 
candidate scored a victory in the 
voting in Albania's principal dues 
on Sunday. President Rami? Alia, 
.the party leader, was among those 
defeated. 

The fractured outcome of the 
freest election in Albania's history 
left the country precariously divid- 
ed, with fear of change in the con- 
servative countryside clashing 
against rage in the cities at the 
failures of five decades of commu- 
nism. 

About 63 percent of Albania's 
33-million people live on farms or 
in sm»H villages. 

“I am convinced stability in Al- 
bania has gone," said Ridvan Pesh- 
kepia, 26. a student at Tirana Uni- 
versity. “The people of the big 
centers won't accept this result. 
The city people can't have a rule by 
peasants." 

Representing the opposition 
Democratic Party, Mr. Peshkepia 
was the youngest candidate to win 
a seat in the People's Assembly, or 
parliament. 

“It is a total political impasse.", 
said Robert Machin, a Hungarian 
demographer and pollster who 
works for the Gallup Organization. 
“The Communist Party cannot 
govern and modernize the country 
on the basis of rural support. But 
the opposition does not enjoy le- 
gitimacy." 

Mr. Alia, who has conceded that 
Albania has no alternative but to 
pursue democratic change while 
seeking assistance from Europe, 
was soundly defeated in the capital 
Tirana, in his race for parliament. 

Party officials said Monday that 
Mr. Alia would continue to lead the 
country and would probably be 
chosen as president by the new par- 
tiam enr, where about two- thirds of 
the 250 seals were won by the Com- 
munists, which is known officially 
as the Party of Labor. 

But Mr. Alia’s humiliating per- 
sonal defeat, along with losses by 
several key moderates in his ruling 
cirde, seemed likely to slow mo- 
mentum for rJmngp, made what has 
long been Easton Europe's most 
inflexible and brutal Marxist party. 

While moderate Communists 
woe bong thrashed in races in the 
cities, many recently purged hard- 
liners and military officers won 
easy victories in rural districts. 

The Democratic Party, which 
won 27 percent of seats in parlia- 
ment, vowed that it would not join 
the Communists in a coalition. 

The opposition leader, Sali Beri- 
sha, predicted that the Communist- 
dommated government would be 
ignored bv the West and would 
therefore be enable to address the 
country’s catastrophic economic 
Dls. 

Citing the example of Bulgaria, 
where a Communist victory last 
year quickly soured amid food 
shortages, Western indifference 
and street rage, Mr. Berisha pre- 
dicted that new elections would be 
needed within three months to elect 
a “legitimate government.” 

The results appeared likely to 
hobble Albania’s tentative emer- 
gence from a half-century of Stalin- 
See ALBANIA, Page 4 
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Gooden Deal: #5.15 Million a Year 

PORT ST/LUCEE, Florida (AP) Dwight Gooden yanked to 
Na 2 on baseball's salary list Itete ■K^aLj- * 
con t ra c t extension worth a guaranteed $15.45 onmon . 
^Sa^^^matvatoe of 55-15 mflbon plaa» Gooden just 
c* MteWRnwx Clemens, who will average 
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Japan’s Door to South Korea 

Satellite TV Penetrates Ban and Stirs Complex Emotions 


By David R Sanger 

New York Tima Service 

SEOUL — One of the lasting 
legacies of Japan's brutal occupa- 
tion of Korea for most of the first 
half of ibis century is a nearly iron- 
dad ban on Japanese culture. 

Sooth Korea's theaters are for- 
bidden to show Japanese movies. 

Japan MfeJang na ge pop SQOgS aiC 

barred Gram airwaves. Seoul may 
be the only major capital in Asia 
where it is virtually impossible to 
find a Toyota on the streets. 

But ever since Japan’s semioffi- 
cial television network, NHK, be- 
gan foamin g its agnail* info Japa- 
nese homes by satellite — . and, 

more l^acddent than deagn, cast- 
ing its signal over the Korean Pen- 
insula as wall — hundreds of thou- 
sands of South Korean lwuschdds 
haveinaaHcd special dish antennas 
and teteviaoD timers. - 


And while in public they lament 
the cultural invasion of thsar fierce- 
ly nationalistic country, in private 
millions are settling in to their living 
rooms and tuning in to Japanese 
news, old samurai soap operas and 
all the movies the neighborhood 
videotape stares are not allowed to 
stock. 

In many ways those mixed emo- 
tions mirror the country’s increas- 
ingly complex feelings about a Ja- 
pan that Koreans are trying to 
emulate in more ways tfon man y 

want to admit 

Political leaders talk about 
adapting a pariiamentAxy system 
moo d ed after Japan’s. Toe coun- 
try's biggest corporate groups 
search for Japanese-tested sirate- 


It is no smprise that the biggest 


addicts of NHK broadcasts are 
Sooth Korea's young professionals, 
for whom Japanese has become the 
lan g naoB of Asian business and Ja- 
pan a model of economic success 
much the way America was for 
their parents. 

Bat then are also older Koreans 
like Kim Seung Wook, a 72-year- 

old mining en gineer , who, Mice rrril - 

fions of others in his generation, 
became involuntarily fluent in Jap- 
anese when it was the only lan- 
guage taught in the Japanese-run 
schools. 

Mr. Kim remembers weil the op- 
pression of living under colonial 
rulers, but on a recent Sunday be 
was settled into his favorite chair at 

his a part me n t on the banks of the 
HanRiver, glned to NHK. 

“Sumo wrestling finals," he ex- 

See KOREA, Page 4 


Egg-to-Sperm: A Direct Line? 


By William Booth 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — For the first time, scientists 
have found direct evidence that an unfertilized 
human egg ccanmunicales with sperm, alerting the 
sperm of its presence and trig^rmg their swim up 
the fallopian tube to the awaiting egg. 

Researchers in the United States and Israel 
report that a still unidentified constituent in dm 
fluid that surrounds a mature egg signals the 
sperm, and that the presaice of this attractant may 
be crucial for fertility. 

Hie scientists say that if they can learn exactly 
what the attractant is, they might be able to help 
women who are infertile. Also, for birth-control 
purposes, it might be possible to produce an anti- 
body to counteract the attractant 

In the laboratory, a tore drop of the mysterious 
fluid acts Hke a powerful beacon, according to the 
saenrists. The sperm turn their foad s and start 
swimming vigorously toward the fluid, which is 
secreted by me foDide that produces an egg during 

ovulation. 

The st u dies, published in the Monday issue of 
the Proceedings of the National Academy of Sci- 


ences, are the first to show that immediately after 
ovulation, eggs can communicate with sperm. 

Although such communication has long been 
suspected, tins is the first lime researchers have 
identified tbe medium that shuttles messages be- 
tween the q>g and spenn as they move toward their 
rendezvous in the fallopian tube. 

David Garbers of the Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute at the University of Texas in Dallas, who 
performed the studies with Michael Eisenbach and 
colleagues at the Weizmarm Institute in Israel, 
said: 

“There is a lot more work to be done. But this is 
the first example that in humans, the egg and 
sperm are really exchanging information before 
fertilization." 



be the first step in understanding the communica- 
tion that occurs between egg and sperm prior to 
fertifizatian. 11 

The research may help solve one of the big 
See EGG, Page 4 
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HERE’S THE BEEF — Customers at a Tokyo department store getting a look at American beef on Monday, ^ Japan elimhiHrfftr? 
its import quotas on beef and oranges. Despite (be liberalization, the products wflj stifl be sidyect to stiff tariffs for several years. 


Ethnic Serbs in Croatia Announce 
Region’s Unification With Serbia 


By Chuck Sudetic 

New York Time i Service 

- BELGRADE — Leaders of the 
Tebel Serb autonomous region in 
the Yugoslav republic of Croatia 
announced Monday that they had 
decided unilateral^ to unite the 
region politically with Serbia and 
•tnnhflfae aimed civil-defense and 
volunteer units loyal to them. 

The announcement, which fol- 
lowed violent armed clashes on 
Sunday between Croatian police 
units and rebel Serbs, seemed to 
push Yugoslavia a step closer to 
disintegration and possible wide- 
spread ethnic violence. 

Tension remained high through- 
out Serb enclaves in Croatia on 
Monday night. Armed Serbs have 
erected barricades on roads in sev- 
eral areas of the republic, and 
bomb threats have snarled traffic 
on the Bdgrade-Zagreb rail line. 

There were unconfirmed reports 
that four Croatian policemen were 
being held hostage by Serb rebels 
and that Serbs bad assaulted mem- 
bers of a Croatian radio crew. 

Yugoslav Army troops were 
maintaining order in some areas. 


Croatian police units evacuated 
several hundred tourists, mostly 
Italians, from the PUtvice National 
Park, the scene of Sunday's gun 
battle in which Croatian police 
drove out armed Serbs who had 
forcibly taken over the park’s ad- 
ministration buddings on Thurs- 
day. 

The fighting Sunday, the worst 
violence between Croatian police 
and Serbs since Serb unrest began 
in Croatia last summer, claimed the 
lives of two men, a Croatian police- 
man and a Serb civilian. A total of 
20 people were wounded and 29 
arrested. 

The Serb decision announced 
Monday appeared certain to aggra- 
vate tensions in Yugoslavia, a 
crumbling, multiethnic federation 
of six highly autonomous republics. 

“With this decision, the Serb au- 
tonomous region becomes a com- 
ponent part of the united, state 
territory of die Republic of Ser- 
bia,” said Milan Babtc, president of 
the Serb region’s executive council, 
to a cheering crowd in the town of 
Titova Korenica. “With this deci- 
sion, the constitution and laws of 
the Republic of Serbia will be sp- 


as well as the 


in the 
system of 
Mr. Babic later declared the re- 
’s unification with Serbia to be 
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Known as Krajina, the Serb au- 
tonomous region, whose borders 
are not dearly defined, includes 
areas of 13 Croatian counties with 
large Serb populations. The fact 
that (here are almost no ethnically 
pure areas within Krajina raises the 
chances of serious widespread in- 
tacommunal violence in the region 
if Yugoslavia falls apart. 

The Serbian-Croatian conflict 
has re-emerged in the wake of last 
year’s collapse of die Yugoslav 
Communist Party, which had kept 
the Hd on bitter e thnic rivalries 
since the end of World War IL 

Serbia, Yugoslavia's most popu- 
lous republic, advocates signifi- 
cantly strengthening the powers of 
central government 

Croatia and Slovenia, fearing 
that a strong federal government 
would bring Serbian domination, 
have' vowed to secede if the country 
is not restructured as a loose assoti- 
ation of independent republics. 

The Serbs in Croatia, who ac- 
count for 11 5 percent of the repub- 
lic’s 4.5 million people, have a liv- 
ing memory of wartime genocide 
against than by ultrauationalist 
Croats and do not want to be cut 
off from Serbia if an international 
border is created between Croatia 
and the rest of Yugoslavia. 


Agent* France-Prasc 

TOKYO — Japan is p lanning to 
make its overseas economic aid 
conditional on the military policies 
of recipient countries, a Foreign 
Ministry official said Monday. 


Compiled ty Osr Staff From Dispauha 

BEIJING — Prime Minister Li 
Pens sa id Monday that Oi jna h ad 
made a concessionary loan to Mos- 
cow tohe^pixmiofestabifily in the 
Soviet Union, making it plain that 
Beijing wanted the Soviet system to 
remain Communist. 

“It is for the people themselves 
to choose how to bund thedrcoun- 
trics and to choose their own-mad, 
but the Chinese side is paying dose 
attention to the Soviet stoaticD," 
Mr. LitoM the visiting Soviet for- 
eign minister, Alexander A, Bess- 
mertnykh. „ 

The Chinese leadership has been 
critical of the move in Eastern Eu- 
rope to abandon communism and 
uneasy about the liberalization of 
Soviet political and economic life. 

Mr. Ti, a strong proponent of 

cnmmuiri sf nrtfifldnuy, rm phasjaaH 
that China and the Soviet Union 
had “similar wrynnmir sys tems ” 

that could be turned to “mutual 
benefit.” 

"There is a great future for eco- 
nomic cooperation between China 
and the Sonet Union," Mr. Li said 
“There is great potential in devel- 
oping relations. We complement 
each other." 

He accepted Mr. Bessmertnykh’s 
thanks for a S730 million commod- 
ities loan that extended “favorable 
terms” last month, and said, “The 
sum is not large, but it is an expres- 
sion of friendship from the Chinese 
people to the Soviet people.” . 

*The difficulties winch the Sovi- 
et Union is now experiencing are 
temporary,” Mr. Li said “Once it 
overcomes its temporary difficul- 
ties, its world role will not be able 
to be overlooked" 


"We hope the situation in the 
Soviet Union will be stable, and 
hope it can develop its ec o nom y, '* 
Mr. Ii said "We hope far mnry 
among the Soviet Union’s national- 
ities.” 

Mr. Bcs sn iat uy kh and Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichcn met eazber 
Monday to discus plans fear a viat 
to Moscow on May 15-17 by the 
Chinese Communist Party general, 
secretary, Jiang-Zemin, the first by- 
a Chinese party leader shux 1957. 

The two officials said the leaders ' 
of both countries had agreed to 
“strengthen dialogue and consulta- 
tions on trilateral relations and ma- 
jor international issues,” the Chi- 
nese press agmey Xinhua reported ' 
Mr. (han said the conference 
would “further the friendly rela- 
tions and cooperation of mutual 
benefit" already easting between 
die two neighbors, the agency said 
Mr. Jiang’s Moscow tap follows 
the visit by President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev to Beijing in May 1989, 
officially ending three decades of 
open hostility between the two 
Communist powers. 

Mr. Qian and Mr. Bessmetynykh 
welcomed progress in negotiations 
which they said could rapidly lead 
to agreement on disputed sections 
of their 7,3(X>-lrilometer (4,400- 
nrile) border and nrntnai reduction 
of forces along the frontier. 

Mr. Bessmertnykh was quoted 


LOS ANGELES (AP).— MayorTam Bradley named a seven-member 
citizens'- panel on Monday to investigate the police d^artmem in the 
wake of the videotaped beating of a Mack motorist on March 3. 

Rninwrf Hy mn m than ST mflKon in private donations and headed bv 
War ren Christopher, a farmer deputy secretary of state sod vice chair- 
man of die commission that investigated the. 1965 Watts riots, the 
mayor’s group is id report its fimfings within 90 days. -■ * 

u was die second .such panel formed recently to scrutinize police 
operations and reports of officer brutality. The Los Angeles police chief, 
Daryl F. Gates, satdlast week that he had appointed a' retired State 
&^pmne Court justice, John' A. Argnefles, to lead an inquiry into police 
misconduct. 


$ 
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Sam, channanof thegovtrmng Democratic Liberal Party, and Kim Dae 


Democracy. 

South JLorea held local elections in March to form councils in small 
cities, counties and municipal wards. The two men said the next round 
would be hdd in June to form councflstn provinces and large dries. 


also said they would tty to have the National Assembly adopt revised 
national security laws, which have been criticized as too broadly drfuuxL 

1,000 Rebels Killed in Afghan Battle 


PESHAWAR, Pakistan (AFP) — About 1,000 Afghan rebel? were 
killed or wounded in the fighting for the town of Khost in Af ghani sta n, 
Naim Majroafa, director of tire rebel information center, said here 
Monday. , 

Iixl^endcm sources confirmed that hundreds of rdiels,OT«Byflte£fi, 
were wounded in the 17-day battle for Khost, wfakb the rebel guerrillas 
say feS into their hands an Sunday. At least 600 Afghan government 
soldiers and militia wore wounded, according to a rebel commander in the 
Khost operations. No figure was available oh the number killed. 

The National Mami e Front of Afghanistan, one ofseren Pakistan- 
based resistance factions, said the mujahidin, had captured intact 11 
at Khost airport, including transport aircraft and helicopters. 
Soviet-made T-454 tanks were also captured, the front said.' 




by Xinhua as stressing the vitality 


the "new-type relationship es- 
tablished between the two coun- 
tries after normalization. ” 

He added that' Moscow was 
to continue to develop and 
— the relationship." 

- (UPI, Reuters, AFP) 


An outline of Lhe new policy will 
the om 


be made public soon, the official 
said, adding that it "would not tar- 
get any particular country.” 

According to press reports here, 
Japan, the world’s hugest aid do- 
nor, is considering putting limits on 
aid to countries that possess or 
manufacture nuclear, chemical or 
biological weapons. 

Other possible criteria include 
the proportion of a cram try’s bud- 
get spent on the rmh'taxy, arms- 
exporang policies, and whether a 
country has signed the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty, the re- 
ports said. 

India, Pakistan and C hina, the 
three largest beneficiaries of Japa- 
nese aid in recoil years, could be 
the hardest hit if certain criteria are 
adopted. 

Last year, Japan overtook the 
United States as the world's largest 
aid donor when it handed out near- 
ly $9 billion. 

A senior ruling party official, 
Mutsoki Kata, recommended the 
policy of linking development aid 
to military policies. 


Bulgarians Too Suspicious 
Fora U.S. Grocery Store 


The Associated Press . ' 

ST. ANTHONY, Minnesota — Bulgarians on a tour spon so red by 
the UJL government were ejected from a grocery store here after the 
owner, worried about shoplifters, deckled they looked suspicions. 

“They just wanted to see what a neighborhood shopping center 
was like,” said Dana PenaEf, a State Department inteqneter who was 
escorting the Bulgarians. "Almost immediately after we walked in, 
we heard this announcement that there was a sospkaons group, that 
every shopper should be alert. It turned out that every one of os was 
being followed and watched.” 

Ms. Penoff said she had tried to tell Vem Berggrcn, who owns the 
store, that (he Bulgarians were guests of the UXgovemment. “He 
said: ‘Put everything down, and leave. We don’t want your land of 
people in this store,’ ” she said. 

Ham POptodorova, a member of the delegation, Spid had told 
Mr. Berggrcn, “I am a member of partiament; I have my credentials 
with me, so would you please explain why you are behaving Kke that 
tome.” ■ 

Mr. Berggrcn said be was concerned after hearing reports about 
bands of roving shoplifters. Law-enforcement officials had said the 
bands included men, women and children who spake a foreign 
l a nguage , distracting store desks while others stole. 


and when they spoke, they moke 
Berggrcn said. The Bulgarians, he sai 


with a foreign accent,” 
said, “fit the description.” 


Mr. 


6 Killed in Fighting in Sooth Africa 

JOHANNESBURG (AP) — Three people died overnight in the 
Alexandra township and threemore bodies ware found in Natal Province, 

the^pafice said Monday^ 24 hours said shot 

dea^^Al^mdra; the ootyhtoik towndnp inside^J^^nesburg city 
limits. A third body with stab woundsabo was found, the report said. Hie 
other three Aatiw occurred in se parate: incidents near Umkdmaas and 
Greytown in Natal, the police said. 

In Natal, bn. South Africa’s eastern coast, an estimated 5,000 people 
have been killed in five yens of strife. betwem rival blacks. Scores of 
people have died in recent weeks in Natal and in Alexandra, Temhisa and 
other townships in die Johannesburg area. Much of the fi fftfmg has 
pitted supporters of die African National Congress, against 
movement, die two largest black opposition groups. 


Pakistan Seizes 26 Bhutto Followers 


2^KA RAg H Pakistan (K ronas)— Pakis tani authorities have Hgownwi 

pofice siX^^ay. last week, the 

They said six men were formally arrested and morethan 20 hdd f« 
questioning in the last four days in the Southern province of Sud, as Mist 
Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s Party and government members continued 
trading accusations cm the issue. 

The hija ckers, who were kille d by Singapore commandos in a rescue 
operation Wednesday, had demanded the release of Miss Bhutto*! 
husband, Asif Ah ZartU^ i, and six other members frran Pakistani prisons 
The party denies any fink with the hijacking of die Singapore Aufina 
Airbus. But several government ministers have blamed the clandestine 
Zulfikar organization. 
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TRAVEL UPDATE 


Rehnquist’s Long Battle to Win a Ruling 


By David G. Savage 

Los Angeles Times Service 

WASHINGTON — In Decem- 
ber 1952, a young law clerk fresh 
out of Stanford University urged 
the Supreme Court to adopt a role 
that would uphold some criminal 
convictions despite evidence that 
the defendant had been forced to 
confess. 

For decades, tbe court had auto- 
matically reversed convictions if it 
concluded that a confession had 
been beaten or pressured out of a 


and 


it arm and both buttocks” 
Stein “had a bruise on his 
arm." 


cause of a tainted confession that 
was not crucial to the verdict of 
guilt. 

Memos by Mr. Rehnquist, con- The men did not testily at their 
tained in Justice Jackson's papers trial, and they were convicted by a 
in the Library of Congress, show jmy and sentenced to death. A 
how the chief justice’s view on this New York * — ’ " '* 


sensitive criminal justice issue has 
remained consistent over four de- 
cades. 

His fellow clerks have comment- 
ed that, as a young Stanford gradu- 


convictions. fa an appeal to the 
UJS. Supreme Court, their attor- 
neys compared their treatment to 
“the brutalities which woe rife in 
the Elizabethan Age." 


it the clerk, William R. Rehn- 
quist, said that defendants who 
were as “guilty as sin” should not 
go free simply because Of a techni- 
cal mistake by prosecutors or po- 
lice. 

“The ivory tower jurisprudence," 
he said, “has weakened local law 
enforcement It’s been a boon to 
smart criminal lawyers.” 

He made tbe comments in a 
memorandum to his boss. Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, in the case of 
three confessed murderers who had 
been brutalized by New York po- 
licemen. 

‘Let's hope it has come to an 
end,” ins memo concluded. 

Last week, it did. 

Mr. Rehnquist now the chief 
justice of U.S. Supreme Court won 
a five-member majority to impose 
the "harmless error” rule that he 
had suggested nearly 40 years ago. 

Under tbe court's new approach, 
the conviction of a criminal who 
has been coerced to confess can be 
upheld if other independent evi- 
dence fully supports a guilty ver- 
dict 

Civil libertarians denounced the 
ruling as a shocking departure from 
well-established principles. In deci- 
sions dating back to 1897, the court 
had said that any use of a coerced 
confession in court violated tbe 
Constitution. 

Prosecutors welcomed the rul- 
ing. They said that it made no sense 
to reverse the conviction of an ob- 
viously guilty defendant simply be- 


The ivory tower jurisprudence has 
weakened local law enforcement. It’s been a 
boon to smart criminal lawyers . 9 

Justice Rehnquist 


ate, he held strong and extremely 
conservative opinions that do not 
appear to have changed. 

The memos, along with the rul- 
ing last week, also show how Jus- 
tice Rdinqnist is determined not to 
allow constitutional rights — even 
solidly established ones — to stand 
in the way of upholding a c rim i n al 
conviction. With the Supreme 
Court controlled by a conservative 
majority, perhaps for many years 
to come, this approach could have 
significant repe rcussion s on law en- 
forcement issues. 

Tbe New York case that prompt- 
ed Mr. Rehnquisl’s memo to Jus- 
tice Jackson began on April 3, 
1950, when a Reader’s Digest deliv- 
ery truck was stopped by three men 
near the town of Pleasantville, New 
Yak. The robbers stole a bag of 
cadi and fatally shot a driver. 

Tbe police picked op three New 
Y oik gangsters — Harry Stein, Na- 
than Wissner and Cdhmm Cooper 
— for questioning. 

Alter 12 hours of questioning 
over three days, the men confessed. 
A prison doctor who treated them 
later reported that Mr. Wissner 
“had a broken rib and various 
bruises and abrasions:” Mr. Coo- 
per“had bruises on the chest, stom- 


In his first memo to Justice Jack- 
son, Mr. Rehnquist said the appeal 
should be turned down without a 
hearing because h was not dear 
that the men had been brutalized. 

n*L 

fesskm out of them. 


hear the case. After arguments on 
Dec. 18, 1952, Mr. Rehnquist wrote 
a memo to Justice Jackson urging 
that the convictions be affirmed 

He complained that the defen- 
dants’ whole case was buflt an 
showing that their confessions had 
bem coerced, rather than on prov- 
ing that they were not guaty. v The 
implicit premise is that if they can 
only show that the confessions 
were coerced, they can get a rever- 
sal even though they are guilty as 
sin,” he wrote. 

He urged that die court adept 
“the common sense standard” used 
by most of the states that would 
allow the conviction to stand if the 
illegal confession amounted to a 
“harmless enor.” 

But Justice Jackson wrote an 
opinion fog a 6-to-3 majority up- 


U.S. Oats Dangerous Travel Regions 

WASHINGTON (IHT) — - The faOowing are travel advisories issued 
by the SratcDepaituieut, with wamingsfor countries poring the potential 
fix physical danger and cautions for unusua l conditions: 

AFR ICA WARNINGS: Ai^oto, Chad, Ethiopia, Iibem, M*5, Mauritania, 
Moeainbiqoct Nicer, Rwanda and Sudan. 

AFRICA CAUTIONS: Algeria, Cameroon, Kenya. Senegal, Son* Africa, 
Tanzania, Uganda, Zaire, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 

ASIA WARNINGS: Afgha nis tan . Cambodia, India, North Korea. Pakistan, 
Papao New G ninea , iTriSppmca and So Lanka. 

ASIA CAUTIONS: Bangladesh, Bncma. Q™, Inrfonwn., Malaysia and 

NepaL - . ' 

CENTRAL &SOUTH AMERICA WARNINGS: Colombia. H Salvador, 
Haiti, Pern and Suriname. 

CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA CAUTIONS: Bolivia, Ode. Cuba, 

Fen a rinr , G mtiniala, HnnAny imd 

EUROPE WARNINGS: E aa trni Madh enanean . Tmtay and -Yugoslavia: 
EUROPE CAUTIONS: Afoania, Cyprus, Northern Twafirf Romania and 
Soviet Union. 


a* 1 " 




:r 


MIDDLE EAST WARNINGS: Iran, Zre^Jcvdan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, 
W est Bank . Gaea and EwtJenuatenu 


BtmDUS EAST CAUTIONS: Djibouti, Northern Gulf.. area, Syria and 



on the fact that the jury and judge 
did not before that the men had 
been coerced to confess. 


But four justices — Hugo Black, 
WHfiam O. Douglas, Felix Frank- 
furter and Stanley Reed — voted to 


“Forced confessions wEH,” Jus- 
tice Jackson wrote in the case, 
“void state convictions," but these 
confessions, he said, were not 
faced. Justices Black, Douglas and 
Frankfurter strongly dissented. 


The lawyer said that the flight cost United more than J7 1,000 in fud 
and h oidrooms f<g passengers, but that it settled for the lesser figure 
because Hjromii Kato apologized smeexehr and currently has no income. 
Me. Kato, 48, was arrested and held, briefly on charges of violating ahti- 
hgadtingiuws. : 

Air France ffidtis were retooling to normal Monday after a i ririkf by 
grom^staffhadioit^ 17 c a i K Mina fio asqyBrtfo weekend, a sprikeswom- 


an said. 


(Reuters) 


than M„§#8 Ifckfah AhSws pilots and mawitmaiw* vrodeers 
went on strike Monday for salary increases, halting all fBghfs bv the 
national earner. (AP) 


High Court Bars 4 Appeals 
Of ' Harmless Error 9 Tests 


WEATHER 


EUROPE 


ASIA 


Which hotel will 
you stay m, daddy? 


A k ANA HOTEL SINGAPORE 


16 Nosjim Hiii, Singapore 1025. 

Lcr‘ccf: Ufeli, Deiion Res^rvsfions, ycur travel agent o r the Hotel direct. 
Fox: (65' 737 6684 Telex-. ANAHSIN RS 21817 Tel. r (65! 732 1222. 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Su- 
preme Court, whidi last week raled 
that illegally coerced confessions 
sometimes could be used at crimi- 
nal trials, cm Monday let stand the 
convictions of four urea whose ap- 
peals raised related issues. 

The justices, without comment, 
refused to bear arguments that in 
each of the four cases lower coarts 
wrongly applied a “harmless error" 
test to asserted violations of the 
defendant’s con s titutional right* 

In its derision last Tuesday, the 
high court ruled that criminal de- 
fendants whose coe rce d confcs- 
araos wrongly are used as evidence 
against them are not always enti- 
tled to new trials. 

By a 5-4 vote, the court ruled in 
an Arizona case that iwng such 
confessions may be “harmless er- 
ror” if other trial evidence was suf- 
ficient to convict the defendant. 
But the court ruled that use of the 
Arizona defendant’s coerced con- 
feskm bad not been harmless. 

Three of the cases acted an Mon- 
day involved convicted murderers 
sentenced to death for their crimes. 

In Louisiana, a death raw in- 


mate, Tracy Lee, said in Us appeal 
that he had confessed to police af- 
ter they continued to question him 
even after he repeatedly to 
see a lawyer. 

In its 1966 derision in Miranda 
vs. Arizona, the court said the po- 
lice must want crimmiil suspects in 
custody of their right to remain 
sdeat and to have a lawyer’s heh>. 
Thai ruling said the police wmgt 
stop .411 interrogation of suspects 
who invoke their rights. 


Farmer Uganda Official 

The Associated Press 
KAMPALA, Uganda — Former 
Vice President Paulo Mhwanga, 70, 
who was re leased last October after 
four years in prison on kidnapping 
charges, died Monday, state radio 
imported. 

The Ugandan radio arid Mr. 
Muwanga died at Nsambya Hospi- 
tal near Katzpak where he had 
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The broadcast did not nmorc 
causeof death. 
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Iran Accuse* U.S 
ving Mixed 

Signals on Upri sing 
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By Judith Miller 

New YorkTbna Service 

TEHRAN — r A senior Iranian 
has 'accused die Umtad 
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and then gtvmg Iraq a “green 
to suppress the rebdEoa. 

- "Toe United Stabs backs there- 
bdhrar and simultaneously backs 
the Iraqi government,” said tbe of- 
ficial MOTtem Sarmadi, an Iranian 
Foreign Ministry spokesman. “By 
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* made the Iraqi people's titoa- 
lion £ar wore.” 
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Security Council, which is ted by 
President Hasherai Rafsamam, is- 
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sped a statement in kin g 

tional efforts to stop the massacre 
of the Iraqi peopte.” Tbe statement 
'also expressed concern about “the 
destruction resulting; from the vio- 
lent suppression of Iraqi civilians.’* 
• In a commentary Sunday, Teh- 
ran radio went further, accusing 
some “influential members”, of the 
United Nations Security Council 
of “indifference to human rights.” 

“Some countries have only cat- 
pressed sympathy and effectively 
taken no step to stop the suppres- 
aon” of the rebellion, Tehran radio 
said. “This double standard dem- 
onstrates indifference to the plight 
of Iraqi civilians cm the part of 
countries which have established 
human rights commissions ostensi- 
bly to defend cmhans.” 

J 

Tories Lose Lead 
In British Survey 

Realm -■ ■■ 

LONDON — Britain’s 
two Labor Party has taken the] 
over the ruling Conservatives in an 
opinion poll for the first rime mice 
John Major succeeded Margaret 
Thatcher as p rim e minister. The 
Guardian reported Monday. 

sr put Labor two 
the Conservatives 
average of polh. hi 
or was three pants 
Conserva ti ves in a shm- 


befamd 
lar pofL 

‘ The poll ffns Labor 41 percent, 
the Conservatives^ percent and 
the centrist Liberai'Denaoavts 15 
percent. Labor ted the. ooiman 
pails for more than 18 nnWith« be- 
fore Mbs. Thatcher was dropperfby 
die Conservatives in November 
•and Mr. Major took over.'' - * - 


Adsd Sunday whether the coro- 
“®atBy was armed at the United 
States, Mr. Sannadi said it was. 

ban, which opposed both the 
Iraqi occDpafion of Knrait and the 
presence of UA forces in the re- 
gioa, is widehf befieved to have 
assisted the Shiite Mushm revolt in 
southern and central Traq. 

But Iran’s official on 

Iraq's future te»d«^bTp is that it 
win not interfere m the country’s 
Ulterud affaire, a position ywnilar 
to that of the United States. 

Asked why. Washington should 
be blamed for taking a stance sbxn- 
lar to thai of Tehran, Ml Sannadi 
said there were “fundamental dif- 
ferences” m the relations the two 
co untri eshad with Iraq. 

Hist, he said, Iran began estab- 
tishing .better relations with Iraq 
after its eiriit-year wan • 

“BiU U5. forces are, in fact, at 
war with Iraq,” he said. “Part of 
-Iraqi territory is stQl. under Ameri- 
can occupation.” ■ 

He added that Tehran had loug 
been supplying humanitarian, redef 
to the Iraqis; Washington has not. 

Mr.-Sannatfi said Rngh^nH had. 
also been influenced by Uii. sig- 


skm was morc careful,” he said!. But 
after the . United States made it 
dear that it would not interfere in 
the Iraqi avil war, he said, Bagh- 
dad began nuns; “the most violent 



such as napalm and incendiary 
bombs, to massacre the people and 
mtnru date the rtbdBon?* 

Mr. Sarmadi said Iran was per- 
plexed by the Bush administra- 
tion's motives and objectives in the 
Q nlf . Titiriainy ( iii»iH>M ) Wsfflifaigtbn 
seemed committed to the over- 
throw of Mir. Hussein, but “now 
fhOT seem to have a different idea.” 

He declined to comment on whai 
Tehran thought might have 

BotOthff t rarrian offidals^id 
they befieved drat the U A decision 
not to support tbe rebdEon by 
Kntdiriifaces in the nortfa and by 
Shii te MmHim in the. south reflect- 
ed the fear lhatShutes, who consti- 
tute about -55 percent of Iraqis and 
95 percent of ^ Iranians, might win 
contort m. Baghdad. 

Mr. Sarmadi said Iran was con- 
tiumngSscusaons wMi Saudi Ara- 
bia and other members of the Gulf 
Gbdperaticn Cbandl, whkh has 
-beeucon^eriim coDective defease 
ariaqgemails. He and otlter offi- 
dab stassed" that Iran did not want 
a permanent U^L milit n i y pwwiee 
in the Gulf. - , " V: 



Chevenement: A Closer Look 

Critics Say His Opposition to War Endangered French 


% 


Mwodhcr Dcghm/AfoiDc Fnm-Pmr 

Iraqi Kurds fleerag the nortibern dty of Arb3 during an assairtt by troops loyal to President Hussein. 

2 U.S. Sailors Deny Plotting Mutiny 


Realm 


SUBIC BAY, Philippines — 
Two American sailors ngectod ac- 
cusations Monday that they had 
plotted to sabotage a U A aircraft 

carrier and talm ire ra ptam hnstay. 

to help President Saddam Hussein 
of Iraq at the start of the Gulf war. 

Apprentice James Moss and Ap- 
prentice Abdul Shaheed, crewmen 
aboard the carrier Ranger, coo- 
tended that they woe facing court- 
martial proceedings on charges of 
encouraging mutiny simp ly be- 
cause they were Muslims. 

“The rally reason I am here be- 


fore you today,” Apprentice Sha- 
beed said at a press conference, “is 
because some people on my ship, 
and I guess some back in the UA, 
prefer to think that all Muslims are 
eriL” He was speaking at the U.S. 
Subic Bay Naval Base, where the 
two have been confined since being 
flown out of the Gulf cm Jan. 18. 

The seamen, both of whom are 
blade, are accused of trying to win 
snpport from among the Ranger’s 
5,000 men for a plan to seize the 
carrier’s commander, Q mtain Er- 
nest Christensen, and sabotage its 


catapult 
of the v 


the start of the war in January. 

According to the navy charges, 
the plot was designed to help Mr. 
Hussein wage Muslim “holy war” 
against the United States. 

Lawyers for the seamen empha- 
sized that no act of sabotage or 
kidnapping had been committed. 

A naval counsel for the appren- 
tices, Lieutenant Victor Bernson. 
said: “Essentially what we are talk- 
ing about here is disloyal state- 
ments. Nothing happened and the 
two have denied that they even 
made the disloyal statements.” 


By Joseph Fitchett 

/in g mawnBf Herald Tribune 

PARIS— As France basks in its 
performance in tbe Gulf war and 
its improved ties with Washington. 
UA and French officials far the 
first time are cautiously examining 
the controvenaa] prewar conduct 
of Jean- Pierre Chevfcnement, who 
used his position as defease minis- 
ter to oppose French military in- 
volvement. 

His detractors have begun to 
chaise (hat his actions endangered 
French lives by delaying full imple- 
mentation of President Francois 
Mitterrand's rmhiary directives. 

According to US. and French 
military sources, Mr. Chev&ne- 
meat’s open apposition to the Gulf 
war slowed down the provision of 
backup support, including battle- 
field radar and retraining for tank 
crews, that could have been vital if 
French troops had faced a preemp- 
tive Iraqi attack. 

“It cannot be said that he active- 
sabotaged the French war ef- 
fort,” one French military source 
said, “ but his conduct discouraged 
parts of the militar y machine” right 
up until Mr. Chcvtoemeot resigned 
Jan. 29, as France prepared to join 
the land war against Iraq. 

In the afterglow of the allies’ 
success, Paris and Washington ap- 
pear to hope that Mr. Chev&ne- 
ment has vanished into tbe political 
wilderness an the hinges of the 
Socialist Party. 

An architect of French coopera- 
tion in the Gulf insisted on shrug- 
ging off Mr. Chevfenement with iro- 
ny: “He ordered French troops to 
be stationed as far as posable from 
the main Anglo-Saxon forces, so 
we ended up far out on the western 
flank — ironically, the perfect posi- 
tion, enabling us to become the 
first allied units into Iraq ” 

Before he resigned, Mr. Cheven- 
ement had known for weeks that 
Mr. Mfttenand had asked Wash- 
ington to give the French a conspic- 
uous battlefield role. Yet, be con- 
tinued to resist French policy. 

A U.S. officer involved in liaison 
with Paris said that Mr. Mitterrand 
“would order him lo send a force to 
the Gulf, but then they would still 
be sitting on their ships weeks lat- 
er” because Mr. Chevhnemeni had 
delayed arrangements for their 

Mr. Cbevtoement’s attitudes, ac- 
cording to a French official who 
worked directly with him, stemmed 
from his foreign policy views, 
which fit a strong nationalist streak 
in his centralized form of socialism. 

The official said that for Mr. 
Chevfcnement the “so-called pro- 
gressive government in Baghdad 
seemed to be a bulwark against 
fundamentalist Islam — in Iran 


and in North Africa — and an 
extension of Arab radicals that 
France has often supported.” 

Mr. Chcvfcncnicnt’s nationalism 
reflected a pervasive view — inher- 
ited from General Charles de 
Gaulle’s policies — that “verges on 
anti- Americanis m and rejects any 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

cooperation with Washington be- 
cause it is liable to undermine 
French self-confidence,” the 
French official said. 

In cabinet meetings and in pub- 
lic, Mr. Chevfcnement contended 
that the Gulf war would backfire 
an the government because West- 
ern casualties would be heavy and 
cooperation with U.S. forces would 
be unpopular. 

Events confounded Mr. Chevfcn- 
ement. The French military estab- 
lishment reacted enthusiastically to 
the opportunity of working with 
U.S. ground forces closely for tire 
first tune since De Gaulle shut NA- 
TO’s bases in France in 1967. 

It was fantastic, General Mau- 
rice Schmitt, France's senior com- 
mander, told the Paris newspaper. 
Le Figaro, to fight alongside the 
U.S. 82d Airborne and 101st Air 
Cavalry — two U.S. airborne units 
that parachuted into Normandy to 
liberate France from the Nazis in 
World War IL 

When General S chmi tt, a 
trooper, visited U.S. units in : 
Arabia, he was greeted with a ban- 
ner inscribed: “Welcome, general, 
[to] Samto-Mfcre-r&Iise” — the 
village behind Omasa beach that 
was a drop zone for the 82d Air- 
borne in June 1944. 

Any French inhibitions about 
operating tinder U.S. military com- 


mand vanished when 4.000 
of the 82d Airborne were put unc 
French orders with the task force 
on the western flank of 
coalition’s front hue. 

A new oro-American tone 
among tbe Trench military — a 
colonel is quirted in a news: 
zine this week saying proudly 
UA commanders “only told us tij 
redo our plans once” —is central 
to Mr. Mitterrand's hopes of mov- 
ing France away from the Gaulbsi 
isolation advocated by Mr. Che- 
vfcnemenL 

Tbe limitation on French ixh 
vdvement in the Gulf war — much 
smaller than Britain's — was not 
due solely to Mr. Gbevfcnementl 
Paris could not field a large task 
force because most French units 
include conscripts, who cannot be 
ordered into combat outside 
France. 

Bui the military problems were 
worsened by Mr. Qievenement's 
views. When it became dear that 
France would need heavy tanks, 
groups of volunteer soldiers bad to 
be trained as tank crews to replace 
the normal French armored units; 
which include draftees. 

That process went slowly, mili- 
tary sources said, because Mr. Che- 
vfcnement 's lack of enthusiasm dis 1 
couraged initiative in the chain of 

Similarly, French units in Saudi 
Arabia were deprived of battlefield 
surveillance radar too long because 
no specific orders for its dispatch 
came from tbe ministry . 

France’s air campaign was 
handicapped by a lade of sophisti- 
cated aircraft. Tbe problem was ag- 
gravated by Mr. Chevfcnemem’s 
decision to base the planes some- 
where other than Dharfaan. 


Business 
is a good excuse 
lo <>et a suntan 


For where else can I sip Dora Perignon 
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U.S. Fire Fighters in Kuwait Await the Arrival of an Old Ally: Water 


By John Kifner 

New fori Tima Service 

AKMADi, Kuwait — It will be at 
least another week before fire fighters 
can brain trying to put out the hundreds 
of blazing oil wells torched by .Saddam 
Hussein’s fleeing army more than a 
month agp, UJ>. oQ experts say. 

The lack erf water in the desert means 
the fires sending up choking black 
smoke that sometimes turns day into 
night cannot be fought until a new sys- 
tem, pumping seawater back along the 
oki oil pipeline, is instaTkad. The water is 
needed to cool fire fighters and equip- 
ment as die men place dynamite charges 
to blow up the fires. 

Bechtel Corp. hopes to finish the 
pumping system by Friday, bringing wa- 
ter to four artificial lagoons near the 
Ahma rii oil field, according to Major 


Tom Wilson, an oil engmeo-amc&eo to 
the U.S. Army's avD affairs unit. He 
added that than had been delays in oil 
field operations because of several local 
factors, ttu-Iurffng the monthlong Mus- 
lim fast of Ramadan, only half over. 

“We can start within a week after wc 
get water," said Raymond Henry, who is 
beading the Red Adair fire-fighting op- 
eration here, one of three teams of grav- 
el-voiced Texans hired to subdue the 
biggest collection of oil-field fires in 
history. 

The fires are burning off 600 nuUion 
barrels a day and oozing giant petro- 
leum puddles that could threaten nearby 
towns and their groundwater supplies, 
or even c r e e p into the Gulf's waters. 

“You’ve gpt to spray H to keep cool” 
said Mr. Henry, dad in a bright red 
jumpsuit with a burning oil well emblem 


-attached to 


on the back. “Yon can’t stand there long 
enough to work otherwise." 

Hie sky is a dark, sullen gray here, 
pierced by the eerie orange light of 
scores of flames, hundreds of feet high, 
seeming to roar hellishly out of the 
ground. Cars passing through the area 
are quickly coated with blaci specks of 
cal, and the fames bum the eyes and 
throat. 


“In our wildest nightmare none of us 
ever dreamed something like this could 
happen," Mr. Henry said. “Sometimes 
ai night I close my eyes and think maybe 
some of tins catastrophe mil go away." 

Thus far, two of the fire-fighting com- 
panies, the Adair operation and Wild 
Well, have each capped two we&s that 
were not cm fire but were spewing out oil 
by forcing the sludge-like mixture — 
“mud" — down the pipes. 


In addition, Mqar Wilson said, nine 
other nohbmmng wells have been shut 
down by dosing valves. 

But the burning wefls are the major 
problem. Tbs fires are so fierce and the 
smoke so thick that no one has been able 
to make an accurate count erf how many 
wells are ablaze. 

The Kuwaiti government says more 
than 600 wefls are on fire, but the U.S. 
fire fighters think the number is about 
half that , 

Boots & Coots Inc., the third Texas 
company fighting the fires, has been 
trying to wm an informal contest for 
who can put out the first fire with an 
expe rim ental device that does not need 
large amounts of water. 

The device consists of a large tube at 
the end of a boom that is maneuvered 
toward the blaze by a bulldozer with a 


protected sheet-metal cabin that shields 
the driver from the heat The tube is to 
be jammed ova- the blazing dl pipe 

fmmding the fire; and either inert nitro - 

to^separate the flame: Cram tE^caTthat 
fuels the blaze and cm off the oxygen 
titar feeds it 

Bm despite several anempts, the com- 
pany has so far been unable to put out 
any fires. 

“Normally we just shoot them out 
with explosives, but we don’t have wa- 
ter, so we’re toying to do it tins way and 
save about three weeks,” said spots 
Hansen, a stocky, irascible man with 
long whi te sideburns and a hard hat 
jammed down to his eyebrows. 

* ‘They’re pumping water from the 
Gulf, but you still have to digpits for it. 


and all *b»r takes time," hr said. “If we 
can do tins with mtrqgm or whatever, 
we can be maybe a -month ah ead . " - . ' 

Mr. Henry said the standard method 
for potting out op fires was to place -a 
dynamite dmr ge on the* burning wefl- 
head. 

- “It interrupts tbs flow of oil and uses 
up the axygeat," he said. “It . creates a. 
.land of void drat disrupts die fad-air 
matura” •. .. .. 

At virtuaBy the same . time, a; nozzle 
the fire fi lter* yH a stinger is jammed 
intn the oil pipe, and.a duck mud sdu- 
. tion — heavier than theoil—- is pumped 
in to close down the wdL The explosive 
charge and the stinger are maneuvered ;■ 
from a long booth, the charge most 

be placed precisely by a man working in. 
the intense heat of the flame. 


U.S. lists 
Firms as 
Fronts lor 
Hussein 


Mubarak and Assad 
Oppose Iraqi Partition 



By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

New York Tunes Service 
CAIRO — Egypt and Syria as- 
serted their opposition Monday to 
splintering Iraq and called for an 
international peace conference to 
resolve the Arab-Isradi conflict 
The meeting was the first be- 
tween President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt and President Hafez Assad 
of Syria after the Gulf war. in 
which they both sided against Iraq 
with the United Slates-led coali- 
tion. 

Arab diplomats said both coun- 
tries were eager to stake out their 
position as dominant Arab military 
powers in any postwar regional se- 
curity arrangements. 

Mr. Mubarak said after the talks 
that “the international peace con- 
ference is a most and a good um- 
brella for resolving the whole prob- 
lem" between Arabs and Israelis. 


But he noted that it need not take 
place immediately, suggesting that 
some time was needed for tempers 
to cod down after the Gulf crisis, 
which has had a deeply divisive 
effect among Arabs. 

Similarly, the Egyptian president 
said, relations among Arabs wiD 
need some tune before they can be 
mended after the bitterness engen- 
dered by the Gulf crisis. “Reconcil- 
iation between Arab countries will 
take time,” Mr. Mubarak said. 

Egyptian officials and Arab dip- 
lomats also said both presidents 
backed the holding of an confer- 
ence to resolve the Arab-Isradi 
conflict along the lines of the exist- 
ing United Nations Security Coun- 
cil resolutions, primarily Resolu- 
tion 242, which calls for the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
Arab lands occupied in 1967 in 
return for Arab recognition of Ism- 


HOME: Gl s Seek Own Liberation 


his squadron, winch tallied eight 
other air-to-air kills during the war. 

Current operations, however, 
consist of flying 90 minutes north, 
patrolling Iraqi airspace and then 
flying 90 minutes south. 

Colond Bigum’s pilois can see 
many Iraqi Army helicopters oper- 
ating against the rebels but are un- 
der orders to shoot only at high- 
performance jets. Pilots 
interviewed appear to have no ap- 
petite for intruding into the fignt 


Mare than 4,000 air force per- 
sonnd still live in these tent cities, 
only a 20 percent reduction from 
the wartime peak Commanders are 
trying to give their troops more 
time for quick excursions to Ri- 
yadh, Bahrain or some of the local 
attractions, such as a dairy farm 
billed as the world’s largest. Pre- 
dictably, the troops have invented 
some of their own entertainments, 
such as the First Annual Sand 
Trout Fishing Tournament, held in 
a bone-dry irrigation ditch. 

“Everybody here is a volunteer 
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WASHINGTON ^Tbe United 
States acted Monday to dun down 
;an Iraqi neswodc of arms traders 

<m#t Bipnwiil eramrttR 

by ide ntifyin g nearly 100 omhp4b 
mes and agents as fronts for Presi- 

SoftdwTT i p nwin. 

Nastedm the Treasury Depart- 
ment report were 52 .companies m 
H coontries in Middle East and 
. Emopcaswcilas the Uni t e d S t a i r s , 
in addition to 37 suspected Iraqi 
agents and 160 cargo vessels. 

Tfa - cxnnpanies included Iraqi 
Airways^ two muTtinp tional banks 

wrwt several «nd ship - 

ping concerns. 

The Treasny said ftat afl trans- 
actions faffing under UJS. jurisdic- 
tion with the companies and nrid- 
dtesnen were eqmvaloit to doing 
bnsmess with .Baghdad, and were 
mohflxted without its permission. 
Civil penalties of up to S250.000 
may be fmposed, tiie Treasury said 
in a statement. 

Two companies among the 52 
“fronts" were Bay Industries Inc, 
an engineering company in ^ n<a 
Monica, Cafifornia, ami Matrix 
nmiririn Corp-, a maefrine tool- 
maker based in Ocvriand. 

The Treasury also listed Iraqi 
Airways offices in Los Angeles, 

- New York and Southfield, Michi- 
gan, as being smcoig the front com- 
panies. It . named ^ other Iraqi 
companies, more than 30 of which 
are based in Britain; others are in 
Egypt,' Brazil, Germany, Italy and 


it also identified 
ps owned or edn- 
il said Aral 
individuals were 
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160 menu 
trailed by 
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p«ne tor ramming mto me tigni “Everybody here is a volunteer 
be ”*; . ^ —not to come here, but to be in the 

Of his Easter patrol Colond Bi- service,” Colonel Purple said, 
gum said: “The only interesting “They all took an oath. Sometimes 
thing is watching the ofl fires in you have to remind them of the 
Kuwait. It looks like a giant birth- oath they took 
day cake." “At some point you have to say 

He said be bad urged his pilots to yourself: Tm in Saudi Arabia, 
and support personnel not to let This is as good as it’s going to get. 


Iraqb faring 19 for food and wafer at a refugee camp in Saffron, Iraq, run by tbe U.S. tmitaiy. The camp houses about 6,000 people who have fled fig^tingin southern Iraq. 


The announcement on Monday 
. was part of a continuing investiga- 
tion by feeU5. and Kuwaiti gov- 
1 emments into Iraq’s worldwide fi- 
nancud and arms txaefing network. 

The investigation determined 
that \ fr . Hussezn’s family had 
. skimmed $10 fafffion in ofl profits 
since 1981 and used the money to 
btqr pieces of companies in Eun^e 
and the United States. 

Iraqi investors working for Mr. 
Hnssem have purchased nearly SI 
balfioa in shares of pabtidy traded 
i w n p niaf) Tndiwft^g the French 

’ cnmmimirtUiniMi tyrnwyn Harht-ftf 

SA,acoonfingtdakr/ investigator. 

- (UP£ AP, Reuters > 


Escape From New York: As City Stumbles, Defections Mount 


complacency cause accidents. “But and Tm here for the indefinite fa- 
il's hard to keep them as focused on ture.' And you've got to come to 
the mission as we were." be said, peace with yourself." 

TROOPS: Some to Leave Iraq 

(Continued from page 1) Americans were wounded, and no 

army divisions in Iraq would move ^ r E^'“f? t 4P cd - ... . , 

to cover the front near tbe Euphra- . ^ ^Corps melees the 1st 
• les River now occupied by the 1st Armo P” Division and other ar- 
Division and would operate the ® ore “ forces that are now de- 
checkpoint Lbere. which has been ,, ... 

receiving thousands of refugees ^ 


and Iraqi deserters. 

Tbe fighting in southern Iraq be- 
tween Mr. Hussein’s forces and tbe 
Shiite rebels can sometimes be seen 
in the distance, and it occasionally 
overflows into the UiL-controUed 
areas. 

Lieutenant General Frederick 
Franks Jr„ the commander of the 
7th Corps, said in an interview last 
week that one sector controlled by 
American forces had recently been 
hit by artillery fire from Iraq. 

General Franks said the area 
controlled by the 2d Cavalry Regi- 
ment had been struck by artillery 
shells that Iraqi troops probably 
intended for Shiite rebels. No 


Americans were wounded, and no 
fire was returned. 

Tbe 7th Corps includes the 1st 
Armored Division and other ar- 
mored forces that are now de- 
ployed in southern Iraq. 

General Griffith said the United 
States did not need to keep all of its 
forces now stationed in Iraq to pro- 
tect against any Iraqi attack. 

“We’ve got a lot of equipment we 
need to get bade to Germany and 
the United States,” be said. 

Tbe general added that tbe army 
had a “very high percentage" of its 
armored equipment in the Gulf and 
needed to move it bade to Europe 
and the United Slates to take care 
of other possible contingencies. 

General Griffith said he was not 
aware of a pressing need for his 
forces in Europe at this time, but 
added: “1 would not have thought a 
year ago that I would be in Iraq, 
either. 


By Richard Levine 

New York Tunes S&nce 

NEW YORK — With a job at an 
advertising agency and a one-bedroom 
apartment on Manhattan’s Upper West 
Side, Matthew Luba settled into the life 
be had looked forward to. He was a New 
Yorker. 

Now, just four years later, he and his 
wife, Alison, who works in the publishing 
business, are settling in to a four-bedroom 
house with a deck and a hot tub in 
northern Bergen County, New Jersey, on 
the other side of the Hudson River from 
Manhattan. Tbe outdoor furniture is ex- 
pected soon. 

“Although I still enjoy many aspects of 
Manhattan, I don’t see the city as a place 
Tm proud of," Mr. Luba said. 

He does not worry about missing his 
friends. Many of than, he says, are also 
moving from the city. 

New York has long hired young people 
starting careers and, especially lately, im- 
migrants starting new lives — two power- 


ful economic forces. Bat it has always es, will most hkefy rise, making it more 
had defectors, particularly parents with expensive. 


and parents- 
to-be, many with middle- and upper- 
middle-dass incomes. 

In the postwar decades, when the sub- 
urbs were built, and the 1970s, when (he 
city’s economy all but collapsed, the 
loses mounted. 

Now some planners and economists 
say there is a potential for more lasses — 
not just to the suburbs bat also to {daces 
beyond tbe metropolitan region — which 
could weaken the city’s eroding tax base 
and deprive it of people important for an 
economic revival 

Since 1987, the city's shrinking econo- 
my has resulted in a loss of more than 
l<n,000 jobs. The dty government is hard 
pressed to maintain services that many 
already regard as inadequate. The public 
school system is facing more spending 
cuts. 

And as the dty becomes a less-desir- 
able place, taxes, especially property tax- 


• “When the economy turns down, it 
accentuates all of tbe negatives; provid- 
ing a greater incentive to people here to 
move and catting the incentive for people 
to move to New Yak,” *aid Samuel M. 
Ehrenhalt, regional commissioner of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The dty could be caught, he said, by 
“both Wades of the scissors.” 

in tbe long run. New York’s migration 
patterns will be shaped by the degree to 
which its faltering economy rebounds. 

It may be that foe tbe time bring the 
increase in two-income families will slow 
depa r tures, since those families might 
have to sacrifice a paycheck, spend twice 
as nradi time commuting or find two new 
jribs instead of one. 

hi the short run, the real-estate market 
seems hkdy to have an mfln«»nr<» The 
current weak market may trap New 
Yorkers in haxd-to-sell cooperative 
apartments, while lower housing prices 


may lure others to the dty. Then again, 
prices have fallen elsewhere, and the drop 
m mortgage rates may bean added temp- 
tation fa dty renters. . 

The tity*s tiring ratio of outbound 
movess^gestslhalasthehouringniar-- 
ket becomes mac active, migratioa from 
die dty may have more impact There 
may already be hints of tins. 

“There are a lot mare New York li- 
cense plates in our parking lot on (he 
weekends," said Carol Rothe, vice presi- 
dent of the WHhamF. Higgins real estate 
agency in Hillsdale, New Jersey. She said 
New Yorkers had told her that they hod 
decided to skip the next step — moving- 
!0 a larger apartment in the dty —and 
buy a house outside the city. 

Hie could have been describing Me 
Luba, who lived in Manhattan briefly in 
the mid-1980s, then spent two years is 
Chicago before returning to Ncw^ York in 
1987. He and ins wife plan to have chil- 
dren. 

When the sponsor dropped oat of the 
plan to convert their West End Avenue 


hmtrirng to cnivt n u w nhi m ^ ihry waBifd 

thoewas not enough to keep than in a 
dty that Mr. Luba said was so dirty if 
“embarrasses him.” ■ 

Partly because of its loss of mkkflo- 
and upper-middlodass residents, tbe 
dty has kept tax rates on coo-, two- and 
three-family homes down, at least rela- 
tive to tin burdens cm oanmercial prop- 
erty- 

New Yosk has held on to its middle 
class better than some other dries, and its 
economy flourished even after tbe exodns 
of the ’70s. But now, there is strong 
pressure to increase property taxes, and 
business leaders are already com phtining 
about Ac city’s high costs. 

New Yak, then, is faring both large 
budget deficits and unhappy choices. 
Raise taxes on houses and rai alienating 
homeowners. Raise taxes on commercial, 
property and risk driving out more huri- 
nesys mid jobs. On y arding and reduce 
services and risk mabng the rity even less 
desirable.- ■ 
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KOREA: Turning an Eye Toward Things Japanese 


IRAQ: Kurds Back in Mountains seen it in 50 years.” 

(Continued from page 1) drat/s son-in-law, and lnterior 

meetings with Iraqi dissidents die Minister All Hassan Mqid, a cous- far t hanjn-n sumo. Mr. Kim’s 
not signal a shift in US. policy.] mv^put down a Kurdish rwolt ^ granddriMren. So Yon and 
U.S. troops control about 15 per- m 1988 and wbo oversaw the first Mhj often sprawl out on the 
cent of Iraq in the south and havt months of Iraq s occupation of Ku- big couch in the living room, 
ordered Baghdad to ground in wait last year. watching Japanese children's car- 

fixed -wing warplanes. But the The developments in the north .toons, something their mother says 


(Continued from page 1) 

plained to a visitor. “The Japanese 
used to bring sumo hoe twice a 


NHK satellite dishes sprouted at 
apartment verandas and the edges 
of Seoul’s traditional, curved-tile 


oese ringer invited to 
Seoul since the aid of 


15 Western Journalists 
Flee Iraq for Turkey 


EGG: A Direct Line to Wbo Sperm? * 


( Qahrt from page 1) 


S ti mulu s to get tiie resting sperm 


year. But until last fall, I hadn’t 10015 lic S® 0 * 8^- agreemait was hammered out un- 


cent of Iraq in the south and havt months ot Iraq s occupation of Ku- 
ordered Ba ghdad to ground in wait last year, 
fixed-wing warplanes. But iht Tbe developments in the north 
United States has taken no actior with evidence that Iran 

against Iraqi helicopters, used as and Iraq appeared to have iritin- 


DO oversaw me an* ^ often sprawl out on the “““ B D2aQ w J™, 
s occupation of Ku- ^ ^ Uving and many case there is httli 

watching Japanese children's car- 

ments in the north .toons, someming their mother says Although there are sam 

i evidence that Iran she wearies about plamts of cultural^ pollute 

ared to have rekin- Their neighbor, Jbe Jae Hyung, Sovernment broadcasting 
uniting proxy war. watches documentaries and dra- 816 “K” 0 

Iraq-based Iranian mas permeated by Japan's selective “?at Nhks signal e too 1 
irted fighting Mon- recollection of its own faistoy. , pic ~. u ? now ~i al . 
header areas east of Other Koreans say they detect in munched a imw tdeviHOT s 

xu Iranian Revolu- NHK’s tone an arrogance about uia ; slightly different orbrt. 


eminent is at something of a loss 
about what to do. 

Unlike normal television signals 
sou from a ground transmitter, a 
signal broadcast directly from sat- 
rinte is hard to jam, officials say, 


^ DIYARBAJQR, Turkey — Fif- 
teen Western journalists covering 
fighting between Kurdish rebels 


der which Miss Kalo would sing in 
Korean, English, French — my- 

thing but Japanese. But when sbe 0«I mto Tfarkey on Monday, a 

took the stage, in front of of an Turiosh official sauLAirong than, 

j- • - . . _• j - i _ c 


puzzles of and animal re- s*jiui «u» ig. 

production: Why do males produce Moreover, some researchers 

sad ddiver so many spoon, when s P ccu ^ a * e that the ateactent may 
only a few arrive at the rite of oo aauamcnte setectmiy— attract- 
fertitizatioi? ing the highly mobile and vigorous 

A healthy maleq'aculation defiv- s P ata ’ hut not die older qryounger 


g u n - sh ips against rebel positions. died a long-running proxy war. 

“They are killing any Kurd they Both Iran and Iraq-based Iranian 
see,” the rebel spokesman said, ac- dissidents reported fighting Mon- 
etising government uoops of using day in rugged border areas east of 
ta nk s, helicopters and artillery Baghdad between Iranian Revolu- 
a gains t Kurds. denary Guards and me m b ers of 

“We are faring a worse genocide tbe Miqahidin Khalq, opponents of 
than Halabja," he said, referring tc ibe Islamic government m Tehran, 
a 1988 attack on Iraqi Kurds by 

government forces using chemical ««' 

weapons that IriUed about 5.00C O ilO 

^ h h., i, f , SOVIETS: Get 

Kurdish rebels have so far not 

acknowledged tbe loss of Zakbo, a (Continued from page I) 
former rebel co mm and post, but price rises on staple goods due 
Turkish news reports Monday said Tuesday, news agencies reported 
that Iraqi government forces had from Moscow, 
also taken the border tow Ha- ^ ^ 

bur, suggesting that Baghdad was proponioas that rationing was in- 
reasserting control m the north. traduced in some r^o^Tor bread. 

The only northern ranter still ^ M sapk of^ c 3^^ ££ 
tnought to be m Kurdish hands e Shops dosedeariy 10 haltthe flood 
Sulaunamya, near tbe Iranian bor- of anxious consumers. 

c * e £ . , . „ . f Prices of consumer goods rang- 

Prestdent Hussein, whose forces frtm anr » __ 


audience predominantly of J 
nese expatriates, she sang in 


he said, woe four employees of 
ABC-Tdeviaon, one from Cable 
News Netwok, and reportera from 


and in any case there is little polfri- native tongue. News Netwok, and reportera from 

cal will to try. The Culture Ministry says she The Washington Port, the French 

Although there are sot* com- p rince bear banned from ringing oewspaper U Monde and tbe Brit- 
plamts of cultural poEuteJu, the m Korea for & year. u*. — a 


era, tm average, about 280 nriDioa 
^ermatazoato a female. Bat scien- 
tists have long been peqriexled that 


spam, whkb would have more 
trouble fertilizing the egg. . 1 
Tn their eapeirimeats, the sden- 


plamte of CTltnral poBution, the m Korea for a yrar ish dmlies Gtiardian and Cfeservcr. 

government broadcasting office Last year, for the first nme, Ko- 

says, thoe are more complaints reanbroadcastaswereaIlowedto Theoffidalsaid thel5jounial- 
that NHK’s signal is too tord to utter the odd Japanese wad. There ists were in good health bat could 
pick up now that Japan has is talk of a joint Japanese-Korean . not confirm repo rt s that 14 other 
launched a new television satellite production of a television drama newsmen, cue of them wounded, 
in a slightly different obit about the Japanese occupation, bo: were trapped on the Iraqi side of 

Many viewers are solving the it is such a minefield of sensitivities , . . , 


ish dames Guardian and Observer. 
The official said the 15 journalr 


tkmary Guards and members of Japan’s economic success, an arro- 
the Mujahidin Khalq, opponents of gance that they say still grates. But 


Many viewers are solving the 
oblem by investing an additional 


so quickly have pizza-pan-sized 5 1.000 to y. 000 for ever more 

powerful dishes. 


aoait the Japanese occupation, but were trapped on the Iraqi side of 

itEsnch a mnefidd of ^nativities Uie border and were hiding from 

that many believe it will never get 

off the emnnd_ advancing Ira<p troops. 


SOVIETS: Georgia Emergency 

(Coetinued from page I) mood on the eve of the price Hikes, 

price rises on staple goods due “ 5 frontpage ^ headline: 

- ■ “Are We Malting Toast? 


off the ground. 

What Koreans say they fear most 
is that tbe satellite puraomenon 


out <rf millions of spem, only a few lists worked with women in Israd 
hundred reach the area of interest, yvfaowerenzutorgoiiigxnvilrofertil- 
tbe ampnBa, winch is in tin: up- ization. Da the procedure, aphysi- 
str ramstre tdtof thefanop igrtabe. cian collected e ggs and fomcular 
Researchers Eke James Over-, .thud from the .woman. The cm 
street of the University of Calif or- were fertilized and ret nm ed to tfig 
nia at Davis have found that sperm woman, but- tbe fnTTiminV fluids 
may collect in reservoirs in females,.- were ^ven to Mr. Garbos and his 
inriudmghmnans In these holding' assoemta for their caqpetBneats. 
areas , the yarn may sit relatively In thelaboaloiy stwfies, tbe sri- 

nnmoltile tor horns. Mr. Garbezs entists observed that a minute drop 
and his co fl eag n es say they believe of follicular fluid would 
tiiatthefolfiailarflnidinflcvactaaa soerm. which wnnW <> 


People Eke Kim Jin Moo, direc- is that the sateflite phenomenon 
a to - of tbe arts bureau of South will get art of control. Private net- 

r aia Emergency Korea’s Culture Ministry, grimace woks are be ginning to broadcast 

<7 O J at the mention of NHK. into Japanese homes by sateiKfp-, 

mood on the eve of the price hikes. “The Europeans still resist Nazi and there is fear that Japan’s late- 

asked in a front-page headline: influences, and we stfl] have a reas- night televised nudity and off-color 
“Are We Malting Toast?" tant attitude toward the Japanese,” humor — something the staid 

Tbe headline was a reference to £ said ' the otha day i n his offi ce. NHK would never consider — - will 

agBgssg: 

stale. Pravda noted that the Botshe- .'r 1 ™- ~ “ uuu * x ***?“ . . . . , .. 

vilr «r ioi7 h™ ™,h *5* “> acoyities that, a few yrars It is a problem that is hardly 


abrat the Japanese occupation, bo: were trapped on the Iraqi ride of JP«ni may sit rdalivdy In the laboratory statfies, the sa- 
il is such a minefield of sensitivities ...... nnnMbue for hours. Mr. Garbers amsts observed that a minute drop 

that many believe it will never get Jr0ni 5^ ^ co ^ ea 8 n es »y they believe of follicular fluid would attract 

off the ground. advancing Iraqi troops. that the f^^flmd may act as a ^om,- which would sinm across a 

What Koreans say they fear most — — — — . Pgneabte membrane to reach the 

is that the satellite phenomenon » T « mTT A f*® 4 - The researchers also tracked 

ALBAJMAs Communist Winners 

into Japanese homes by satdEte, (CoOmued from page 1) Gerald^MitdKfl, an obsenrerfrom One of the most striW i«d 1« 


and there is fear that Japan’s late- 
night televised nudity and off-color 
humor — something the staid 


have bought up bread at old prices 
to be eaten as toast later when it is 
stale. Pravda noted that tbe Bolshe- 

uiougni to De in lumnsn nanos is Shops dosedeariy w halt the flood vik Revolution of 1917 began with 
Subi m a m ya, near the Iranian bor- of anxious consumers. an acute shortage of bread. 

President Hussein, whose forces 61 Ude ’ a 1/39/11 “ eastern 

daim to have queUed revolt among Siberia near toe Mongolian border, 

^th^tfen^ti: 

ranking dose aides, some of them y ^ , ranaied there smee 1947. 

hnimri in him Ku hbvwi I ne increases were decreed as RnHrmfnn nf nesrriv all hssir. 


with anything more sensual than a 
stolen kiss. 

It is a problem that is hardly 


; — ” wimiiMiwioi- rruKKig iomcmar tuna and swam to ft. : 

(CoOumed from page 1) an obsenrerfrom Orteof the most striking results, 

m isdatwn that has produced a tiie United States. - thesrientists said, wato foflir^ 

pgri of chranic food shortages, In a visit on election day to the tor-fluid . taken from a woman 
baz±rupt industries and backward mountain town of Bondi, Mr. whose egg ‘was successfully fertfl- 

Mitchell said he interviewed an op- tod served as a powerful attrao- ' 
Opposition leaders and interna- posztum party supporter. She gave taut, whereas floid taker, hmi a 
natal election observers said Mon- him a hand-written later that she woman' 1 whose egg was unable to be 
day that aftboogh the election was had received from supporters of the ’ successfully fertilized did not ai- 
relativdy free of fraud, the four- Communists. tract sp erm . 

^.‘2i“tojourp CT30 D ? ] 1 mdf ! imly _Tta Mnuim semet 


(CoOiuued from page 1) 
ist isolation that has produced a 
Wend of chronic food shortages, 


month rampaign that- preceded it 


ago, would have resulted in jail limited to the Japanese: the Kore- ^^yourpasonaianoramny .^xxousts suspect, therefore, 

toms. Xivsefce bars, the sing-along ans are also sen^lbout 

mosc-and- video watering holes Forces Television, the network for “Many people in ihecoontryade don’t, we 

flat number in the hundreds of VS. trooos here that can be viewed S?V’ We cannot guarantee your fatffira&on. 


me Mime Muslim majoniy in 
southern Iraq, has entrusted the 
campaign in the north to high- 
ranking close aides, some of them 
bound to him by blood ties. 

They include Izzal Ibrahim, a 
long-standing confidant wbo is Mr. 
Hussein’s deputy on the supreme 
Revolutionary Command Council; 


that number in the hundreds of U.S. troops here that can be viewed 
thousands in Japan, have cropped around thecountiy. In a few years. 


Hussein Kamel Hassan, the presi- P® - Pravda, capturing the country’s 


anaoreao, win triple in pnee. been rationed there since 1947. 

The increases were decreed as Rationing of nearly all basic 
part of government efforts to steer food items was introduced in the 
the Soviet Union toward a market dty of Cheboksary in the Tatar 
econon, y- region, with consumers permitted 

The Communist Party newspa- to shop only in designated stores. 


r, afl over Seoul though they are itwfllbe TOiauajaaa . - ... ; ■ ..... „ ..... - - 

tfedallyarainst the Law. Around that time, Korea wilJ Foreign deafen observers raid S^art^S^s ' #**»SecDjftihlS-taa«:. 

Korean book publishers have have a chance to launch a cultural Monday that they had seen scat- results 

translated and reprinted mm** invasion of its own. It is scheduled tered tail carriSbg eSram t 

Jmanese cotmc books intended for to put up its own satellite in the support sow ofl£e opposition’s nwm P° Blicdfan » 1 “ Albania. = - 

BiCwS, and ibe programing <W°=>Km-s ^ ■■ ^ I^boaa. 

Every once m a while llffi govern- seems bound to spill over into Ja- “PsycbdogicaDy, there are a lot party had 
imnl mirfre down as it <Kd m the MA Kn nnff bnw it that will -r wroxea asit Should : GeOge Bjlril J&Masbr 


to base. 


did not reaEze it was possible to Bfe.” yuut - 

geag^the ruling party," Mr. jflgfl Gfe^j rea^y of the-; 


conic books intended for to 


to put up its own satdEte in the 
mid-1990s, and the programming 


Every once in a while the govern- seems bonnd to spill over into la- 
ment cracks down, as it did in the pan. No one knows if that w31 


(AP, Reuters) case of AJriko Kata, the first Japa- translate wdL 


of dynamics 
the outcome 


going on that affected • with youth, workers and flat n*ir 
of tins election,” said cf the intdfigeotria n in dties. - . - 


. TbeAuodoJedPnst 
- ISp^ff^AE^Fkfeda— Tli 
pxerident of I^ibouti, Hassan 
3ooicd- Aptidriii, wfll/medr w^ . 

iYeridcat Qetgge -.ftn)^ fe^Wash- 
hg^ai. oi April 24,- 
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fegg J In "ans, Even Toddlers 
Go for a Trendy Look 
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By Katherine Knorr 

Jmenabmal BtnU Tribune 


P ARIS — Once upon a does a curious imitaiioi 
lunc i. French children an American clothes, fj 
wore uniforms immutably garb to service-station 
tred to the seasons of tire Dollar Bill’s Amo a 
year and the seasons of their lives. Stop) that seezn ms 
It seemed they were part erf the movies made in the ^ 
anctangtog rules in the best of all ’50s, or perhaps from 
posslrfe worfds. There were rates Tine stills, that frozen 
on colons and on shot and long white wholesomeness 
trousers, and on heels and d&olle- Plains Americans, 
te. Now that children seem to have At the other end of th 

taken over every aspect at their resofatdy rwn«r jf 
own hve^ they wear umfonns of the junior bon chic bon 
that own choosing. In Paris, the eaqtudtdy tailored s 
capital of haute couture, where white smock dresses. E 


Paris {measured, in these fast lines, 
by the high rate of theft in the 
schools) is Chevignon, a brand that 
does a curious mutation of utilitari- 
an American clothes, from irnTrtflr y 
garb to service-station shirt (as in 
Dollar Rill's Auto and Repair 
Shop) that seem inspired from 
movies made in the ”70$ about the 
’50s, or perhaps fr om Life maga- 
zine stills. th»t frozen black-and- 
white wholesomeness of Great 
Plains Americans. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
resolutely OanTTist, if you will, is 
the junior bon due boh genre look, 
exquisitely tailored sailor suits, 
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street fashion somehow always 
looks studied, even- loddkxs tryst 
have ur look . ' 

Mothers can shop till they drop 
in this dty. Baby clothes stores are 
as obiqnitoas as cafte, on fashion- 
able avenues and tortuous, cobble- 
stone streets, some ente smA mu u» 
solemn and same disco mid, with 
embroidered Irish awanem unit m. 
fan jackets and desert boots and 
peasant skirts, or sailor suits and 
pink pouf dirts and black patent 
leathers, all this for fashion slaves 
who may not yet have learned to 
ray “Maman,” let alone "Chaise 
it." ...... 

It is a postwar, slightly reyoht- 
tionaiy idea that chQdreh should be 
comfortable or, for that matter, 
fashionable. Not so. long ago, they 
started in swaddling doth and 
slowly worked their way up to 
shorts with suspeados or plated 
blue skirts with white tights. Now 
their first steps signal die time for 
the Perfecto leather jacket “I do 
for children a little what I do for 
women,” says the designer Agate 
It, whose line st alls wit h the nnoo- 
tiny, and whose c ur re n t collection 
includes zebra-striped pants.baggy 
enough to hold diapers. “1 want 
them to be happy. I want them to 
be comfortable.” . 



white smock dresses, F»gW<h blaz- 
ers and velvet headbands. 

There are lots of reasons for the 
growth over the last of fan- 
cy-brand-name Iritis dotbes — a 
meam business, where the custom- 
er keeps outgrowing the product — 
mdndtng the f«hrw companies' 
rage to diversify and the snobbism 
that has fed fashion empires based 
rat licenses. Paris’s day-care centers 
are full of tottering junior fasftfan 

S wearing Yves Saint Laurent 
use). But rfumgpt in society 
iho fueled this, with French 
sopennoms, who themselves buy 
designer labels, wanting to show 

^ wmBr Chevignon’s appeal is directly to youngsters with imitation American utilitarian ; the 

“I think women’s lives today are 

total madness,” says Nathalie Ry- have-yon-been-a-good-girl-Jane nothing more conf ormis t than chD- open when they shouldn’t, colors 
kid, who does the children's fine for dresses or lamentable navy blue dren," rays Nathalie RykieL run, apphqute fall off 

her mo ther Soma's frigfa fashion raincoats to keep children m fine p^ts want clothes that are All of this becomes meaningless 
company, and who has two young or, on the other hand, with — as kids reach the ore-teens and on- 
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other end of the spectrum is represented by Dior*s neat little sailorish suits . 


total madness,” says Nathalie Ry- have-yon-been-a-good-girl-Jane nothing more conformist than chO- 
kid, who does the children’s fine for dresses or lamentable navy blue dres,” rays Nathalie RykieL 
her mo ther Soma’s high fashion raincoats to keep chfldren m fine ml d{Mhes ^ m 

^ X 01 ® 8 vf' °“ e « h f5l' p ractical friends and grandmoih- 

danghtezs. “But women man sta- Neachedjean overalls and funky T- ^70^^ for loot, the kids 

firing they, have is their children, dd dock. The tots aren t having __ - nn p_.- , __ 

KW TlKy.dCB-. * ^ of it Med, Becmnio, Z 


fi* number of things that are forbid- 
den. Rather than tell thwn demt 


dead in those tony and ravislungly thAV r . 
ftoai Tad sapor suits, sold in a mW - LDC ^ 


wear fin^ sit up j Um i gh t, have you did store on the Avenue 


“When 1 was a ldd, I never could 


done your homework, don't chew taigne: “Let’s face it, they want to stand fabrics that itched," says 


gnmamd !R nthffr t hin gs rivy ffvrhid, wear Cbevjgnon. 


It must be an exmqfie of . th»t '• maybe' fliey only farind five or six. 


Nathalie RykieL “My clothes don't 



is Me 


creeping : American 
that so worries the Fi 


aid the rest fiiey leave akoa” 
Scnoeparents no dciibt hope that 


Afimstry that the hottest fifing in -clothes make the tot, seeking with 


STYLE MAKERS 


Or, it seems, Kenzo or Agate B. itch, and they go into the washing 
orSonuRyjbd or Cacharel or any machine." This is, of course, not 
of a host of other brand names that the case of many dotbes sold at 
specialize in children. There is prices that aren’t lad-sized. Snaps 


open when they shouldn’t, colors 
ran, apphqute fall off. 

All of this becomes meaningless 
as kids reach the pre-teens and un- 
erringly go for the uncomfortable 
and the impractical — not Of 
course uncomfortable things par- 
ents or grandparents might recom- 
mend, like winte shoes or ties or 
gloves or slips or twin sets, but 
platform shoes, safety pins, skin 
tight blue jeans, oversize jackets, 
stiletto heels; Ralph Nader never 
had a due. 

Street looks are a key raw materi- 
al for hi gh fashion. The genius of 
couturiers comes in reinterpreting 
those clothes into highly stylized 
versions, where the street remains 
only a distant leitmotiv, like a folk 


theme absorbed into a symphony. 
On the high fashion runways, you 
see denim and bomber jackets, 
baseball caps and sneakers, just as 
you may see traditional costumes, 
for example, southern French color 
and busyness in Christian Lacroix. 
But high fashion empties the 
clothes of their content, sometimes 
in curious ways. Clothes that sym- 
bolized the anti-war movement, or 
postnudear nihilism or, more re- 
cently, drugs and gangsterism in 
American ghettos — or. in that 
wholesome ’50s look, the opposite 
of all of this — are refined into 
middle-class sportswear. 

Chevignon’s ads work on nostal- 
gia about an era only copywriters 
could call ampler: they go for those 


empty American roads, fresh-faced 
kids with young, baseball-playing 
dads and everything to do with 
flying, but the inscriptions on the 
back of the ubiquituous jackets are 
wackfly distant from things Ameri- 
can. Monoprix. a low-priced de- 
partment store chain that special- 
izes in surprisingly trendy clothes, 
recently ran posters in the Metro 
for rap-inspired dotbes, with the 
slogan saying Monoprix could 
make you look like you just stepped 
out of the Bronx. Some things get 
lost in t ranslati on 
But after all. clothes are cos- 
tumes, some kind of mirror, if not 
of the soul then of moods, the 
weather of the mind: "I like it when 
little girls feel like dressing up like 


princesses and at the same time ] 
like little girls and little boys, dirty 
from head to toe. with jeans and a 
big football jersey," says Rykiel. 
“Pm very much in favor of their 
wearing T-shirts from Prisunic, 
which are terrific, with a Rykiel 
jogging suit, and a parka bought 
who knows where. Chevjgnon. 
Frankly, you have to say that to- 
day, at Prisunic, at Marks and 
Spencer, anywhere, you can really 
dress your kids well for next to 
nothing. Why make clothes for 
children when in fact there’s every- 
thing at Prisunic? What do we give 
children by giving them dotbes 
that are handsome? We give them a 
sense of beauty." 
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MULTIMEDIA MOGUL 

Not fork Timer Soviet . 

ADRID — Jesus de 
Polanco is used to be- 
ing called Spain’s Rn- 

r Murdoch or Rob- 
but he quickly 
dismisses the analogy as inaccu- 
rate. 

“They are businessmen and fi- 
nanciers,”]^ said recently. T think 
of myseff as a professional of com- 
nmmcaikms and culture." 

Furthermore, Polanco said, his 
mnhhnedia group has grown into 
an $800 mDfian-a-year operation 
by r einv esting profits rather than 
borrowing. T am much more pru- 
dent fium they are,” he said. “Our 
editorial and audio-visual groups 
have no debts." 

Yet there is another difference 
that the stocky, affable entrepre- 
neur chooses hot to mention: Mur- 
doch and Maxwell are far richer, 
bat in no angle country does either 
man enjoy the power man Polanco 
wields m Spain through Ms broad- 
casting and publishing eropire. 

Hk fla gship is H Pais, Spain’s 
most widely read and influential 
newspaper. His radio network. Ra- 
dio Ser, has fire largest audience. 

television channel, addle his Sant£ 
Inna publishing gr o up is the coun- 
tiy’s second largest 
Ahhoush Polanco ishede known . 





million for 15 percent of a Londo n 


Jesus de Polanco 

newspaper. The Independent, and 
he is now part of a consortium 
bidding far a new television license 
in Mexico. 

The motor for these new foreign 
investments, however, is the mon- 
ey-making machine he has 
bmlt up m . Spain over 15 years, a 
period in winch this country has 
mavedfinmdictatra^iiptodanoc- 
racy and from recession to boom. 

Along with half a dozen other 
self-made nuOkmaires with dose 
ties to the Socialist government, 
Polanco has come to personify a 
new business-oriented Spain. 

And through his control of EZ 
Rtfs and R&mo Ser, Polanco is a 
tauter of Spmish public opinion. 

During the Gun war, for exam- 
ple, El Pais helped to soften oppo- 


sition to fire government's decision 
to allow U. Sl bombers to attack 
Iraq from Spanish bases. 

And when the paper bilked the 
deputy prime minister, Alfonso 
Guerra, to a corruption scandal last 
year, his days were numbered. 
Guerra resigned from his post eariy 
this year. 

Polanco’s first success, though, 
came during the Franco dictator- 
ship. Li 1 960, he set up Santfllana 
as a textbook publisher. By 1970, 
Polanco was positioned to profit 
from a government program that 
placed new textbooks to schools. 

GeneraBsrimo Francisco Fran- 
co’s death in 1975 created more 
opportunities as censorship was 
lifted and democracy returned. 
Started in 1976, El Pais was an 
imm e di ate suc cess. 

Adopting a liberal editorial line 
and opening Us pages to leftist 
opiniCBi, El Pals became identified 
with the opposition Socialist Party. 

After the Socialists were elected 
in 1982, El Pais found itself at- 
tacked by conservatives for back- 
ing the gov ernment of Prime Mm- 
ister Fdipe Gonzfilez. 

Polanco, 61, scoffs at fire idea 
that be could be a leftist. “Some of 
the government's toughest clashes 
have been with us," he said. “If s 
true that I have been a friend of 
Fdipe Gonzflez since 1974. But 
when friends become prime minis- 
ters, they become offended more 
easffy.” 

Although Polanco was the pa- 

Suan Luu^^^as his edrtarh 
took him years to gam control of El 


Pais. Ind eed, he and CebriAn found 
themselves in a power struggle with 
other shareholders. 

“We were engaged in a civil war 
from the end of 1977 until June 
1983,” Polanco recalled. "We 
moved by buying up shares where 
we could. In the end we won con- 
trol of the paper." 

In 1983, Polanco became chair- 
man of El Pais's bolding company, 
the Prisa Group, owning more than 
40 percent of us shares and control- 
ling a majority through his friends. 

Since then, he has diversified his 
empire. Its backbon e , though, re- 
mains El Pais. Last year, the news- 
paper earned $51 imlHo o in pretax 
profits on revenues of $327 million, 
with average sales of 376,000 copies 
cm weekdays and of 851,000 an 
Sundays. 

Polanco now operates through 
two main companies — the liman 
Grotg) and Pnsa. 

Pnsa indndes more than El Pais. 
It publishes books on current af- 
fairs and cultural magazines. 

But Prisa’s biggest gamble last 
year was to start Canal Plus of 
Spain, a pay- television channel, in 
a joint venture with Canal-Plus of 
France. “So far, we have invested 
$40 million, but we could finish up 
with $80 nriffion.” said Cebrian, 
who is Prisa’s duef executive. “We 
have 125,000 subscribers and our 
immediate priority is to make sure 
Canal Phis succeeds.” In 1990, 
Prisa lost $36 million on the chan- 
nel 

Alan Riding 
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Stalemate in Moscow 


The political wire is being drawn tighter 
in the Soviet Union, and it seems inevita- 
ble that at some point it must snap. Mik- 
hail Gorbachev commands the agencies of 
state power: the C ommunist Party, the 
bureaucracy, the army and police. Last 
week, in bis most bankrupt act, he called 
oat massive numbers of soldiers and police 
in Moscow to block a huge anti-govern- 
ment rally. By default as well as design, 
Boris Yeltsin has come to represent de- 
mocracy and reform at both central and 
republic levels. His response to the show 
of force was steady: He called out a crowd 
but took responsibility for having it march 
peacefully, and then returned to his Rus- 
sian Republic’s elected congress. 

It is an irony that the man who did so 
much to further political openness in the 
Soviet Union has now so wasted his popu- 
lar base that be must operate with increas- 
ing remoteness mostly through official 
bodies. Rather improbably, given his par- 
ty background. Mr. Yeltsin has become 
the voice of huge crowds in the streets, of 
the dvO society struggling to emerge from 
official constrictions, of people whose ex- 
pectations were lit op by an earlier vision 
that Mikhail Gorbachev projected but has 
since let fade. Mr. Gorbachev cannot dic- 


tate progress, least of all consensus and 
consent, from above. Mr. Yeltsin cannot 
wield the levers of real state power from 
below. There is a stalemate. 

Still a Communist at the core, a grim 
Mr. Gorbachev evidently means to hang 
tough and to use discipline and maneuver 
to suppress challengers and move on in bis 
fashion. Still an uncertain democrat, a 
more flexible Mr. Yeltsin suggests round- 
table ralks between authorities and oppo- 
sition to forge the political changes that 
will allow desperately needed economic 
reform to proceed. It could end in a disor- 
derly but acceptable compromise, or in 
chaos and civil war. 

The American government’s choices are 
narrow but important. It must do offidal 
business with the Soviet government as 
best as Moscow's travails permit. It must 
also be in prudent and onprovocative 
touch with the opposition. Last Wednes- 
day the Stale Department allowed as how 
the Kremlin might have grounds to restrict 
its dtizens’ freedom to gather and protest 
On Thursday the White House urged the 
Kremlin not to restrict peaceful popular 
assembly. The Utter is the voice in which 
Americans must insistently speak. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Now limit Arms Sales 


War is the expensive way to limit arms 
stocks, but that is one of its main effects. 
War permitted the destruction of Iraq’s 
ability to menace its neighbors. The United 
Nations’ permanent cease-fire resolution 
imposes light, continuing controls. It is no 
small feat to neutralize a region’s most 
vicious predator. At the least it buys others 
time to consider new regional security ar- 
rangements. These must include improve- 
ment of ties among hostile states in the 
region, political guarantees by outsiders, 
and limit* on new arms. 

Limits technology necessarily differ 
from those on the arms themselves. Most of 
the technology that Iraq used to build up its 
nudear, chemical, biological and nubile 
threats came from the developed countries, 
especially and unforgettably Germany. On 
than falls the heaviest burden of choking 
off the proliferation of special weapons. 

Supplier dubs like the Missile Techno- 
logy Control Regime of seven Western 
countries most be expanded in membership 
and extended to other sensitive techno- 
logies. Vigor in enforcing effective export 
controls must become a burning priority in 
international discourse and bilateral rela- 
tions. “Transparency," or disclosure of sus- 
pect high- technology transfers, must be- 
come routine. The best sdentific and 
bureaucratic minds must attack the awk- 
ward fact that many civilian technologies 
have miHtaiy applications. Public opinion 
in supplier countries must demand hi gh 
performance. Jou rnalism has its role in pen- 
etrating corporate evasion and greed. 


On arms, it hdps that 85 percent of high- 

cost conventional weaponry comes from 
the United Nations Security Council’s five 
permanent members — nations that daim 
special responsibility for global stability. 
The reduction of tendon between the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union has made 
those five eager for export customers to 
keep arms production lines open; many 
countries in the Middle East are hungry to 
stock up on arms, especially those newly 
battle-proven. The Bush administration has 
given some worrying signals about its inten- 
tions here. But the United States cannot let 
itself be seduced by the tremendous com- 
mercial advantages the war has bequeathed 
it in any arms sales competition to come 

W ashington must set an example and con- 
sult with others to make it a common stan- 
dard: to apply political restraint, to weigh 
the impact of arms deals on regional tereions 
and diplomatic prospects, to debate pro- 
posed transactions at home and to disclose 
tr ansac tions by other, warier suppliers. 

The time is right for a specific high- 
profile international project to bring all 
these concerns to a focus: like opening to 
regional and world signature the Reagan- 
Gorbachev agreement harming medium- 
range missiles — weapons that create spe- 
cial fear and that are spreading with 
alarming speed. The time is right to ma tch 
conventional arms control to a determined 
and creative diplomacy aimed at easing the 
major political disputes of the Middle East, 
the Arab- Israeli dispute first among them. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


More for Mass Transit 


President George Bush has challenged 
Congress to approve his transportation pro- 
gram within 100 days. Thai won't happen. 
Congress’s real challenge is more Haunting- 
to rethink and reshape the government's 
role in an efficient transportation system, 
now that the interstate highway network is 
nearly complete. Mr. Bush is only stum- 
bling in the right direction. 

The president’s central thesis is that states 
should pay a bigger share of highway and 
mass transit costs. While this satisfies two 
adnanistration objectives — curbing federal 

is no help to governors with budgets in much 
tighter straits than Washington's. 

Worse yet, the Bush plan tilts heavily in 
favor of highways, just when the pressures 
of dl dependency, traffic congestion and 
air pollution call for greater emphasis on 
mass transit. Mr. Bush proposes 5105 bil- 
lion of federal aid in the next five years — 
$88 billion for roads and bridges. $16 bil- 
lion for mass transit and the rest for high- 
way safety. Transit funding would increase 
for the first time in a decade, but not nearly 
as much as funding for roads. 

Already, the chairman and ranking mem- 
bers of both parties on the House Public 
Works Committee say that twice as much is 
needed for mass transit, and more for high- 
ways, loo. Tbe dollar amounts will be deter- 


mined by the new federal budget oeOin^ and 
the usual horse trading over who gets bow 
much. With lode, it will also involve oonad- 
eratian of what America actually needs. 

Mr. Bush would perpetuate and reinforce 
the govonment’s highway bias. For wok 
on the interstate system, states put op 10 
percent and Washington 90 percent For . 
other U.S. highways, which would be rede- 
fined as tbe National Highway System, the 
state share rises to 25 percent But for mass 
transit the state must put up 40 percent; in 
a double whammy, the Bush plan raises the 
state share for capital projects and slashes 
federal aid for operating expenses. The 
highway aid formula, based on fuel con- 
sumption, is also perverse. Tbe more gas a 
state guzzles, the more it gets to build roads. 

States and communities know best what 
they need locally. In this respect Mr. Bush 
points in the right direction. He would 
give local authorities more discretion in 
their use of federal aid. Denver isn't Mi- 
ami, and neither one is Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. But Mr. Bush stumbles in stress- 
ing federal highway aid while treating 
mass transit as basically a local concern. 
Half the American population lives in cit- 
ies of 1 milli on or more. If those cities and 
their increasingly snarled suburbs cannot 
function smoothly, America suffers. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 

A New Order, With limits Support From a Big Gun 


Following the American victory over 
Saddam Hussein in tbe Gulf war, fears have 
been expressed in some quarters that Wash- 
ington has now decided to try to achieve 
world domination. Indeed, tbe United 
States has readied a p innacl e of power and, 
if somewhat tempered by domestic weak- 
nesses, of self-confidence. But its capacities 
are more limited than they were after World’ 
War H, and President Bush is well aware 
that America can play a leading role in 
today’s world not by issuing orders, but 
only through persuasion, in partnership 
with other peoples. An America aware of its 
limitations, but also of its undoubted re- 
sponsibility in world affairs, just might be 
able to bring about a new world order. 

— JVeue ZQrcher Zoning f Zurich X 


For mer President Ronald Reagan's an- 
nouncement of his strong support for the 
Brady biD [for a nationwide seven-day wait- 
ing period before a would-be purchaser is 
allowed to buy a handgun] sbraild help the 
lull finally become law. The objectors in tbe 
past have been for the most part conserva- 
tives, Republicans and representatives with 
largely rural districts. With the National 
Rifle Association’s best-known member 
now supporting the InQ, many naysayers of 
tbe past surety will come around. 

A spokesman for President Bush says he 
might support the biD if congresaonal Dem- 
ocrats suj^xrt his crime package. That’s ri- 
diculous. Hus is not the sort of legislation 
cue should use as a bargaming chip. 

— The Baltimore Sun. 
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OPINION 


Bush Needn’t Be the Man Who Saved Iraq for Tyranny 


. j* 


W ASHINGTON — Why did all the weight 

of the Bush administration come down 
on General Norman Schwarzkopf for revealing 
that the decision to abort the war a day too soon 
was not unanimous — or, as the general later 
half-dariOed, not as ortonally planned? The 
reason is that the pre-decision disagreement 
within the National Security Council was sup- 
posed to be kept secret. 

No president lightly consigns thousands erf 
human beings to certain death. George Bush 
had personally and publicly assured tie Kurd- 
ish and Shiite rebds that Saddam Hussein's 
gunships would be grounded; bis general on the 
scene admitted that be had been “suckered” 
into agreeing to let them fly. 

When a decision is made to place cool prag- 
matism above morality — bere, to accept histone 
accountability for choosing military dictatorship 
over a less orderly system of self-detennination 
— the president expects his advisers to dose 
ranks, to “sign on" to tbe decision. Nobody is 
supposed to say that the chief executive was tom 
between what was expedient and what was right. 

Rules of deep background predude attribu- 
tion to any sources other than my own imagina- 
tion, but hoe were the conflicting forces. 


By William S afire 

The strongest voice for ending the shooting 
before Saddam Hussein’s army was destroyed 
was of C-rijrn Powell, rfmirriBn of tbe Joint 

Chiefs of Staff . True to his Weinberger training, 
he did not want America to be blamed for 
overkill, or to be drawn into responsibility for 
replacing Saddam Hussein; be wanted U-S. 
troops withdrawn before American public 
opinion became impatient or terrorists hiL 

Supporting this was tbe State Department’s 
James Baker, influenced heavily by Saudi Ara- 
bia's Prince Bandar ibn Sultan. Reasoning: 
Only a Sunni Muslim military dictator in Bagh- 
dad would be stable enough to provide a bal- 
ance against Iran, and a U-S.-imposed democ- 
racy might split Into three nations. 

(Later, influential Israelis agreed, based on 
. Kurdish inde 



the -triflah concern that i 


independence 


might lead indirectly to Pales tinian statehood.) 

Mildly opposing this premature cessation 
was tbe national security adviser. Brent Scow- 
croft, not happy about leaving the job half 
done, and Vice President Dan Quayle, con- 
cerned about the president's credibility with the 


rebels and the world. Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney, in Eght of General PoweiTs r emin der 

about losing lives in Lebanon, zipped his Ep- 
Result: President J3nsh wavered, then decid- 
ed to cut his winnings and go hone. He ffip- 
on his pledge to shoot down Iraqi 
leaving his spokesmen admitting 
aty ." In the name of jealpolitik, he 
made U.S. forces bear shamefaced witness to 
die bloodletting now under way. 

Must history remember George Bush as the 
liberator of Kuwait and the man who saved 
Iraq far dictatorship? Preserving Saddam I or 
Saddam H would have other costs: 
the too-tmsting Kurds now know 
tuejr hui gd lolled by retying an Mr. Bash’s 
assurances. US. troops trill return home with a 
sense of shame at themoodktting that followed 
America’s political sellout 
Having refused to impose the opportu ni ty for 
rudiments of democracy in wbal was left of Iraq, 
Mr. Bush would presume lo impose his settle- 
ment of theArab4stadi dispute. Good hide 
For one bright, shining moment, America 
had a president who made the White House 
preenrinentty a . place of moral leadership. 
George Bush did not go to war primarily for ml. 


or for jobs, or even for protection against Indp- 
ient attack; his decision to liberate Kuwait was 
bottomed on hard-rock principle, to right a 
wrong in a world too accustomed to accommo- 
dating imperial wrongdoing. 

That moral ooura^backed by the will to use 
power, carried tbe -day, rolling over contrary 
opinion, emboldening the coalition, vitiating 
the will to fight of the Iraqi troops. It was not 
. **setf -righteousness” after all; it was rigbL 

Now that same feeling for a mend world 
order demands that America give the people of 
Iraq a last chance for freedom. US. troops arc 
there, occupying a fifth of the country; the 
US.4ed coalition created the opportunity for a 
federation, of autonomous peoples; America 
cannot creep away, with its m tonal allies ex- 
posed to Soviet-made aircraft and tanks. 

Mr. Bush stiH has time to say: “No more 
population-killers. Our aircraft vffl destroy any 
plymn or chopper or tank or heavy axtiOery that 
moves, fight if you must, but with rifles. and 
lfinw a m a primitive farm of seff-denamination.? 
Why wobble now? IF we Americans are too timid 
to impose democracy, we owe it to ocr sense of 
right and wrong to at least lerel the tiffing field. 

The New York Times. 
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The Place to Apply the Dividends of Victory Abroad Is. at Home 


wants baddam averc 
iwQKng to puup In. ft 
ownfaDbutncp — _ 
L It did not m- tt_ 


I OS ANGELES — Americans are 
/ discovering that victory was a 
beginning, not the end, of what the 
United Stales has undertaken in Iraq 
and the Gulf region. Iraq dg fr a tfd . 
the rum apt- continues. 

The US. Army is and is not in- 
volved; it provides some refuge and 
medical hap but withholds inter- 
vention. Washington wants Saddam 
Hussein out but is unwQlu 
him out It wants his downfs 
Iraq’s dismemberment, 
terrene in Iraq for the affair to end 
with Iraq as a dismembered and pow- 
eriess rump state, with a Shiite state 
in the southeast under Iranian domi- 
nation and a Kurdish state in tbe 
north d ominated by Syria or Turkey. 
Saddam’s combat helicopters thus 
Washington practices a realpoli- 
: for which ordinary Americans 
have not the stomach. 

Kuwait presents a spectacle of con- 
tinuing disorder and incompetence 
on the part of the Sabah family and 
their nominated government. Again 
tfaoe are demands that the United 
States settle matters, and sponsor re- 
form. George Bush is pressed to go to 
Kuwait earlier than planned (late 
April), tdl Kuwait's monarch to call 
elections, insist on democracy. Bui 
where does it end if America "begins 


By William Pfaff 


all that? Washington now confronts 
questions that were not addressed 
when it began this affair last August, 
although they were obvious. 

One is reminded of what happened 
after tbe Ottoman Empire's defeat in 
1918. Britain and France believed they 
ling a new and better onta. 
fact they bad launched forces of 


3 


How would military 
domination of the Middle 
East reward America? 

nationalism and disorder that eventu- 
ally produced the modem Middle East 
of Saddam Hussein, Hafez Assad, P&l- 
estinian-Israeli struggle, Lebanese 
convulsion — terrorism, extremism. 

The British Empire acquired a mil- 
lion square miles of temtory in tbe 
Middle East and Africa as a conse- 
quence of the Ottoman and Ge rman 
defeat At the end of 1918 it was at 
the zenith of its extent and power, 
dominating an unbroken sweep of 
temtory from Cape Town cm the 
South Atlantic to Cairo. Jerusalem, 
Baghdad and on to Kabul and Ra- 


walpindi, D elhi, Calcutta, Rangoon. 

t yiririn a year, m 1919, straggle 
against Rtitaim broke out in 
followed by disorders and riots ini 
estixro and Transjordan, and in 1920 
came full tribal revolt in Iraq, produc- 
ing 2,000 British — the 

woist uprising the British Empire bad 
experienced smoe the Indian 'Mutiny. 
Nationalist nmest extended into Per- 
sia, which Britain then dominated, 
and to India and Burma. Just three 

d ffipdwt late r, India, Rnlrietarumri BUT- 

ma were independent, and seven yeais 
after that Rnrain had beoi forcibly 
expelled from Egypt and Iraq and was 
no longer a MkkBe Easton power. 

There is a second reason for tbe 
uneasiness one «mng Am« i. 
cans today. This has to do with bow 
the United States has taken its vic- 
tory. Tbe near hysterical euphoria, 
the explosion of nationalism, the 
fla gs and ribbons and self -congratu- 
lation have been accompanied tty 
what has seemed all but total indif- 
ference to the destruction inflicted on 
Iraqis, some 150,000 of whom appear 
to have been killed by coahtian forces 
to General Norman 
whose own discretion 
before the horrors of tbe war con- 


trasts sharply with the vindictive 
triumphalism expressed elsewhere. ... 

The euphoria of tiro victory derived 
in peat mom tbe fact that, as one 
American said to The New Ycdc 
Times, "This time wedid exactly what 
we said we were going to do/* The 
befef was very widespread just after 
the victory that now the country's oth- 
er proMcms could be attacked with the 
same determination, to succeed. But 

this has not happened. 

The opport un ity offered by the 
war, to tnnhflire efforts to resolve the 
budget and deficit de adlocks «nd to 

attack failing tndnettial Competitive- 
ness and atrocious educational and 
social problems, was not seized. 

Thu has produced a concern among 
some that the United Sales is con- 
forming to an dd 
attributed to dictatorships!) I 
ing domestic troubles in foreign 
venture. The fear is dial tbe New 
Worid Onta may turn out to be an 
attempt to reestablish “die American 
Century” on militar y i wrrw, as the 
American economic and industrial 
dominanc e erf the last 50 years is tost 

It is hard to see how such an enter- 
prise could succeed. Tobe more exact, 
it is haid to see how permanent nrifr* 
tary domination of me Middle East 
would re war d the United States. Tty- 


to order its turbulence, or that of 
regions trf the Third Wodd, 
through nnfitary measures (which is 
whatthc "o ue su p& i pow er” idea scans 
to imply) is not a ray promising un- 
dertaking for a nation whoro essential 
problems that fts standard of living is 
dmattned by the economic efficiency 
and technological inventiveness of its 
Japanese andEuropean rivals. 

What would there be to gain? A 
conspiracy theory in Enrope, reflect- 
ing Arab paranoia, argpes mat: Amer- 
ica wants to manipulate the oil weap- 
on against Japan, Germany, France; 
etc: Given what we know about past 
market responses to attempts to es- 
tablish primary-product monopolies 
or quaa monopolies, this does not 
make a great deal of sens& 

This iK>tioo of new American impe- 
rimri based on ntiQtaiy power seems 
actnaBy to threaten overextension in a 
form of power of little use in address- 
erica’s real chalk 
that this is the • 

, it certainty is a i 
one. lt offers the illusion of solution. 

The Gulf war was not the national 
tumiigpoinL It was what has brought 
America to the turning pant. A&m- 
cans must now choose their direction. 

International Herald Tribune. 

© Los Angeles Times Syndicate 
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How NATO + EC + WEUCanEqual Security for Europeans 


L ONDON — European defense coopera- 
t don has suddenly become serious, and 
this has the United States worried. Europe 
must take great care that its rush to political 
union does not undermine the U.S. commit- 
ment to NATO. The United States at the 
same time must not alienate Europe by ap- 
to meddle in its internal affairs. 


As 

a highway code to guide coming moves. 

European security integration is a natural 
outgrowth of monetary and political union. 
But it has been stimulated by Western vic- 
tories in the Cold War and the Gulf war. 

The collapse of the Warsaw Pact creates 
visians of eventual U.S. troop withdrawal from 
Europe and a sense of dedzmng Soviet threat. 
Perhaps in the future, some argue, Europe 
could mea its defense commitments alone. But 
the Gulf war demonstrated that with today's 
mwipiticns, Europe cannot develop effective 
security policy in the face of dear threats to 
European interests. Many therrfore believe 
rhat those inctTtntvxn need «Ji«n>flifmng to 
give Europe a firm and equal voce. 

Jacques Defers, president of the EC Com- 
motion, captured tins Spirit an March 7 when 
he called for insertion of the Western Enrapean 
Union's mutual defense dai«g m i p the Euro- 
pean political union treaty. Ibis would place 
defease at the heart of the Community. 

Intense wok is under way oo European 
defense in three forums. 

The ECs Intergovernmental Conference 
on Political Union will by the end of this 
year recommend a draft treaty specifying the 
extent and nature of EC decision making in 
security affairs. 

On Feb. 22, the Western European Union 
issued its presidency’s conclusions on its fu- 


By Haws Binnendijk 

tore role as a bridge between NATO and the 
EC. Tbe recommendations are now being 
reviewed and implemented. 

And NATO is nearing completion of a 
three-tiered strategic review to redefine its 
purpose and replace obsolete doctrine. 

Only when au these efforts are finished vriQ 
the new security architecture become dear. 

After previous support for a European pillar 
within NATO, the United States reacted with 
alann to recent suggestions for rapid defense 
Tbe US. ambassador to -NATO, 
Taft, warned that Americans would be 
suspiotxE of those who “mess” too much with 
familiar security structures. A harsh US. diplo- 
matic note to European capitals followed, 
warning against a European caucus in NATO. 
Tbe messy was dear. America bid changed 
its signals from great to blinking amber. 

So how can Europe develop a defense iden- 
tity without alienating the United States? Sev- 
en roles of the road might help. 

1. Ihere should be no merger between the EC 
and the WEU. Nor should the WEU take direct 
orders from the EC The phoenix-like WEU 
will lose its critical function of bridging dif- 
ferences between NATO and the EC if it is 
absorbed by one side If the organizations 
remain separate, the EC can more easily ex- 
pand eastward to integrate Central Europe, 
and the WEU can expand to include other 
European members of NATO. 

2. European defense competence should be 
vested in the WEU, not in the EC Tbe inter- 
file 


:Cs European Council only those security 
issues that do not dash with NATO's principal 


defense mission. Coordination of policy on 
issues as multilatera l arms control, arms 
exports and counterterrorism might be dealt 
with by the Eu ropean Cotmcfl, but not matters 
central to de fend Washington believes that 
file WEU’s style is less Ekety to foster trans- 
Atlantic confrontation than is the ECs. 

3. The United States will welcome coordinat- 
ed WEU positions in NATO councils, but not 
on a take-ti-ordeare-it basis. The British have 
su g ge st ed that European permanent repre- 
sentatives to NATO be ‘‘double-hatted as 
WEU representatives to facilitate coordina- 
tion. America’s concern is that it will be faced 
with an inflexible voting Hoc that will make 
NATO an organization dedicated primarily 
to resolving u jS.-European differences. 

4. The expanding WEU should Emit its mili- 
tary capabilities to the non-NATO area and 
must avoid duplicating NATO command stnx- 
tures. NATO is planning a multinational Eu- 


Unitcd Stales will want a say if the WEU 


ropean Rapid Reaction Cops, to be com- 
manded fay the British. Far non-NATO 
purposes, that force might operate with 
French troops under the WEU. That would 
require deraopment of an expensive WEU 
headquarters structure, bat It could prove 
pohticalty convenient to have such a ncai- 
NATO force. The d anger is that the WEU 
command structure might grow to incorpo- 
rate other European multinational forces. A 


ed7ar European defense and would under- 
mine NATO's integrated command. 

5rUse of WEU military forces should require 
sane degree of consent from the NATO Coun- 
cil. A WEU rapid reaction force would retain 
European defense responsibilities under 
NATO and require NATO airlift capability, 
logistics, in tellig e n ce and couuian ligations to 


Soviet involvement and tugger die NATO 
commitment. Far both practical and political 
pespoBtej NATO oommandets would be reas- 
sured if die NATO Council remained part of 
die farce dqiqymeat derisoo-makiogprooess. 

6. U.S troops remaining in Europe should 
mtepate to the maximum extent possible with 
European farces. NATO officials are rethink- 
ing me operational wisdom of the emphasis 
on multinational force deployments m last 
year’s London declaration NATO members 
are fikety to have peacetime national carps 
and wartime task forces. But U.S. forces 
should not be excluded bom all European 
multinational task forces, lest the United 
States became militarily isolated. 

7. NATO’s strategic review Aotdd dm to 
riutke the alliance a more attractive home for the 
Bocpean defense Identity. The key could be 
making France marc comfortable with NATO. 
Thcraospect for greater convergence of 
NATO and French miHtaiy doctrines is an 
opportunity to be seized in NATO's strategic 
review. NATO’s basic doctrine and rationale 
rirould be fundamentally revised to 
support an berth aides of the Atlantic. And 
measures to strengfijentiteEurope8nrote,sucfa. 
as having a European serve as Strategic Allied 
ConmanderEurope, heed recqpadwtfioB. 

With roles of tiro road such as these, the 
’‘‘tied transformation now under way 


comdicat 
could yid) 


d yidd both a stronger European defense 

identity and dose trans-Atlantic bonds. 

7he writer, deputy dnetarof the International 
Institute fa- Strategic Studies, contributed this 
comment to the Intermtiional Herald Tribune 
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The Transport Situation Is So Bad That It Can Only Get Better 


W ASHINGTON — I am often 
asked how 1 can be optimistic 
about the chances of healing various 
environmental ills when so many 
trends are discouraging. My answer is 
that so many policies are so bad that 
one can’t but be struck by the possi- 
bilities of rather easy improvement 
Policies that are both environ- 
mentally and economically counter- 
productive litter the American land- 
scape. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in how the country invests in 
transportation. 

Americans pour money into the 
most energy-consumptive ways of 
moving people and freight, and then 
deplore dependence on imported ofi. 
They build highways and starve tran- 
sit systems for decades, ignoring irre- 
futable evidence that this produces 
more, not less, traffic congestion. 
They spend more and more to control 
the pollution caused by cars locked in 
stop-and-go traffic, without assign- 
ingthe costs to tbe cause. 

Then they look at this tangled 
knot of consequences — pollution, 
congestion, neighborhood -destroy- 
ing sprawl and a society at risk eco- 
nonpcalty and politically from ex- 
cessive oil imports — and sigh that 
regrettably we Americans will never, 
after all. leave our automobiles. 
They have sold themselves a myth. 

Americans, says Energy Secretary 
James Watkins, “love to drive on the 
open plains.” Perhaps, but 90 percent 
of their automobile trips are less than 
10 miles long, and most are made 
between rows of concrete, not waving 
grasses. The myth is no more con- 
nected to people’s everyday choices 
than are tiro bocolic country roads of 
tiro televiaon auto commercials, or 
the Marlboro man’s horse and lariaL 


By Jessica Mathews 


Americans drive and drive not be- 
cause of a collective national memory 
of the Western frontier, but because 
subsidy has been piled on top of 
subsidy to encourage the use of auto- 
mobiles oyer every other form of 
transportation. Americans are not ir- 
rationally in love with (hdr cars. Just 
tbe reverse. They are behaving like 
the most rational passible economic 
bangs. Offered generous bonuses, 
hidden and direct, to drive, that is 
exactly what they do. 

Pernaps the most powerful of these 
inducements is the parking subsidy. 
Ninety percent of Americans who 
drive to work park free. The reason is 
that the federal tax code allows em- 
ployers to provide free parking as an 
un taxed fringe benefit. Employers 
can provide more benefit to their em- 
ployees by spending money on free 
panting than on higher salaries. 

Tbe average value of an 


provided free parking space is £696 
per year. For an employee in the top 
tax bracket <33 percent), that is 
equivalent to a salary increase of 
$1,044. In downtown business dis- 
tricts where parking costs are about 
S70 per day. tiro value oT tiro parking 
benefit rises to S2.758 or even higber. 

However, tbe law only allows a 
tax-free transit subsidy of up to 515 
per month. If the subsidy rises one 
penny more, the entire amount be- 
comes taxable. Thus the maximum 
value of the benefit is S268 per year, 
one-quarter of the average parking 
benefit and one- tenth its size in the 
most congested areas. 

The combined effect of these two 
tax provisions is socially, environ- 
mentally and economically undesir- 


able in every respect Since parking is 
by far the largest cost of driving to 
work, the subsidy is a powerful in- 
ducement to solo commuting, Ex- 
its in both urban and snbur- 
areas show that when market 
ra tes are charged, the number of driv- 
ers drops by at least 20 percoit. Expe- 
rience also shows that free parking 
nullifies the effect of the $10 billion 
that is being spent each year to in- 
crease the use of public transiL Noth- 
ing can compete economically or psy- 
chologically with free parking. 

Since mm hour (a rmsnomg if ever 
there was one) traffic contributes dis- 
proportionately to congestion, pollu- 
tion and wasted oQ, tbe parking sub- 
sidy — itself a S5 bfflion dram on the 
Treasury — causes environmental 
damage and energy insecurity that tbe 
country is spending tens of billions of 
public and private dollars to correc t. 

And finaQy, because the value of the 
benefit rises with income, and nnm 
free parking is generally allocated to 
higher-paid employees, the parting 
subsidy amounts to a regressive tax. 
Thus, unlike other work-related tax 
exemptions (such as far health insur- 
ance or ret irem e n t savings), winch 
raise employment and productivity 
and improve public wen-being, the 
parking subsidy does tiro reverse. 

In tbe past decade, federal spending 
on highways grew by 85 percent while 
transit investment fell % 5 percent 
Correcting that vast imbalance, and 
the similar legacy of preceding de- 
cades, would require bS&us that tbe 
federal government does not have. 
And so long as the tax code teres 
people to drive, increased transit 
spending won’t work. For tbe same 


reason, raising tiro tax-free limit for 
transit subsidies from $15 to $50 or 
more per month, the currently popular 
option in Cangrcss, won’t work other. 

There is a simple, cost-free correc- 
tive. It is to allow a tax-free, travel 
allowance of a certain amount per 
month far all forms of transportation 
to and from work. Any eropktyer- 
provided subsidy above that amount, 
whether for p arking, van pods or 
transit, would be taxed just as other 
fringe benefits are. The taxable 
threshold could be set so that there 
would be no net impact on the Trea- 


sury, with the lessened drain from 
parking offsetting the added costs of 
subsidies for other travel modes, 

looks Hke a minor dett^of tiro tax 
cot ta It i sn’t. Its costs; measured in 
environmental damage, cnexgy insecu- 
rity, enveloping congestion and pro- 
doctivity loss, are enormous — vastly 
more than tiro subsidy is wrath. Faring 
this one is a winner on all counts. 

The writer, vice president cf World 
Resauces Institute, writes this column 
indepatdentfy for The Washington Post. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

oo before yon are twenty-one 
of age and I wfll give you, free own. 
and out of the goodness of my heart, 
$500. For six years Howard Kved' a 
life of torture on the open trams and 
at smokers. When he mentioned the 
$500 on his twenty-first birthday, 
bis father told him to he a good 
offspring and never to say anything 
silly. Lately Howard has been think- 
ing, and he has taken the matt er into 
the hands of a Court. 


1891: ADamp£aster 

BERLIN — Easter has been rainy 
and cokL The usual F-affir parade on 
Unterden Linden, when “le tout Ber- 
lin” turns out in its new spring 
clothes, was a failure this time. Peo- 
ple shuffled along, wrapped up in 
ulsters and waterproofs, and paid lit- 
tle attention to anything else, accept 
to keep from gettmg wet. The Ht5e 
H oh eoz o Uem Princes, however. got 
their fufl measure oT Easter fun. The 
Prince Imperial, with Ids brothers 
and a large number of aristo cra t s; 


X 



1916: Father’s Promise 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Linooln G.- 
Titus of this city is in court as a 
radt of a promise he mode to How- 
2 iu, at that tunc his favorite son. six 
ago wkffl he placed a fond 
d upon his son's Ann and 
i: ’“Howard, do not loach 


1941: SeizureofShipe 

PARIS — On tiro beds of the United 
States seizure of twoGerman, twenr 
. ty-eight TtaHnn and thirty-trine Dan- 
ish merchant ships; armed forces of 
Mexico; QtijarVoiffluda,^ Ttatf and - ; 

Ecuador forea^tookora seventeen 
\ Italian and seven Germ an, ships yes- 
today [April IJ, eight of w hich woe 
set afire by their crewy before the 
-boarding psuticS could take control, 

- and one of which was scmtfcd.- v_: 

— From the New York edition if the 
New York Horrid Tribune- : 
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OPINION 


WASHINGTON— tetwped one 

m ” aore ^ a yg‘OffftCOQiCTi<rfBtrii tt!- 
!«* -JR- Wii*™ 


as Democracy’s War 

®f Stephen S. Rosenfeld 


aasteasadi: 

ra^SfSSJt'SSS 

**°?P ^ v«ay. We know <*2nrise. 
Nw is u to say that beastlygm^ 

BWfth r«iwM»t jM m : — — J ° , 


aujimKHl vaiOT 
non «Har men and wage successful 
“W 1 * 88 - But the Guff war was 
truly democracy’s war. 

’. I *tort final my own innocent am- 
toatowk f/ffT, M 26j that it 
was tacky that Saddam Hnssdn appar- 
wUy tad not read &e field aaaSEfo 
the American nafitay had writ-' 
ten ll» new •‘doctrines’* it applied 

asamsthhn. HmiiuiairM 


. *» :. — 7 - uuui mmy nonce, 

he might have been better prepared to 

«*niter what hit him. 

From a Maine Corps infantry cok>- 
“**» “• J- tjnaam, came an iUanBnat- 
gig rejoinder. It would not have saved 

Saddam Hussein to have studied Ameri- 
can manuals, he wrote, because only 
nations with a similar governing system 
and a amfl ar society can hope to wage 
warm the American style. 

“The reasons,” the colonel said, “goto 
oertanrstrang historical trends in war- 
fam ^One strong trend is the progressive. 
BBxferatmg dccentrafizsfioo of tactical 
oontroL Tms is most easily seen in avia- 
ticm, wtwre our pflote operate relatively 
rafep endenuy, while others are under 
strong centrMHBd control This docen- 
traEzatioo of control can also he seen in 
hmd forces, along with geometrically in- 
creasing smaB-umt kthafity . . . 

“In concrete terms, this means a cor- 
poral of infantry, with three men and 

two radios the size tri’ bricks, can instan- 
taneoosly teH all adjacent and support- 
^ forces where he is, where the enemy 
is and control aircraft, naval gunfire, 
artilkiy and . other support smiilta- 
ncoosly. Our reconnaissance units did 
just that in Khalji «tid many other - 
{daces. Tank and armored units have 
ev en greater capabfljty. 

“The paint is that our different doo- 
trmes count heavily on and encourage (he 
initiative, ridll and cotnage cf the i^ivid- 


ual aikl the smEkmt leaders. Our armed 
forces personnel are not < sm^dc soldiers’ 
. who slavishly serve the hierarchy, as in 
totalitarian forces. In the de mo c r ati c tra- 
djjwo. they are thepmpose arctmd which 
all our efforts revolve ... 

“What government, what nation not 
solidly .founded qq principles Mice the 
coosein of the governed would trust in- 
dividuals of thor armed forces with so 
much authority and so txmch fiiepowH? 
Surely rebellion and overthrow would 
foBow craidtly if a despotic regime were 
to (Bstrifaute authority as we da” 

To winch General John Galvin, the 
NATO commander, added in an inter- 
view a note about axspxtm. Unrepre- 
sentative governments are notoriously 
slow to namqsly access to infonsatioa 

technology — to computers, copying ma- 
chines, evtn typewriters. By con trast, said 
General Gamn, the American armed 


— r — wp.uical system, 

which performed prodigies of supply and 
readiness in Desert Strata, works from 
the bottom up: It is run by sergeants. 

Teffingjty, Americans too love dealt 


with Irigh-nmJring Soviet officers find 
that the Soviets, observing the tasks given 
to American corporals and sergeants, of- 
ten suspect they are officers in disguise. 

fit fact, it is by the mutual reinforce- 
ment of democratic piindpfc and techno- 
logical advancement that America’s cur- 
rent zxnEtmy system is organized: The 
one disposes authority, the other power. 
The mow 20 years ago from the draft to 
an aO-vtdmteer force ended up providing 
the motivated and trained people that 
this system needs to work. 

All this is why we might hope that 
every totalitarian and authoritarian gov- 
ernment is sow green with envy at the 
success of the American military enter- 
prise and intent on reaping its “lessons." 

Acquiring modem technology would 
certainly help, but Saddam did much of 
that, and look where it got him. 

To walk in American military foot- 
steps, other governments must change 
thor basic pc&ticaJ ways — loosen up 
central control, devolve authority to low- 
er levels, rewairi individual initiative. Let 
us ship them our field manuals — and the 
Bill of Rights. This is the wonderfully 
subversive lesson of the war. 

The Washington Post. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “Letters to the 
E/tita* tad contain the writer's sig- 
nature, name and fad address. Letters 
should be brief and are subject to 
editing We cannot be responsible far 
die return eftaaoBetted manuscripts. 


fanaeKs and Palestinians 

Rcgarthng “Palestine A Matter for the 
Palestinians to Deride? by Edward W. 
Said (Opinion, March 18): 

Mr. Said blithely dismisses Israeli se- 
curity concerns in his “independent ' 1 
proposals. Never mind the innocent ci- 
vilians stoned throu ghou t the intifada. 
Never mind the PLO-eocouniged knife 
atta cks in Israel Never mind the Pales- 
tinians who cheered as Scud missiles 

darmwiri irrtn y^aiWttal nejgbboifaoods 

— Mr. Said would have us believe that 
behind the diem are peaceful in ten - 
txm 8 toward Israelis. 

Concern about security? Just look 
at the death and destruction wrought 
by one Arab oountzy upon its Arab 
brothers (also applauded by a large 
Palestinian contingent). 

Given the example of Iraq and Ku- 
wait, can ooe Name the Isradis for be- 
iz% wary of neighbors who have repeat- 
edly swam to destroy them? 

. MATTHEW SAAL. 

Oxford, England. 

Any hope the Palestinian people had 
that the Gulf conflict would Ming their 
predicament to the fawxabfe consider- 


ation of the international community is 
now seriously eroded. Israel will now 
have a much stronger case for 


onto the occupied territories in view 
its security d«n« — which have been 
made even more persuasive by Saddam 
Hussein. And the Palestinians, in their 
parochial support of Saddam, have been 
shown to the world as warmongers with 
no serious intention of ever living in 
peace with IsraeL 

brad’s occupation of Arab land is 
wrong — not just the conquests of the 
1967 war but all the bad of Palestine 
xned in 1948. Israel is, however, a 


parioine 

fahaccc 


rah accompli and to insisl on returning to 
pre-1948 borders and wiping out the Jew- 
ish stale is like asking Americans to hand 
their oountry bade to l he Indians. That 
was wrong, too, but it won’t be reversed. 

HASSAN el SAWAF. 

Cairo. 

Regarding " Israel and the PLD " (Let- 
ters, March 8) by S. Ramon: 

The letter writer asserts that the PLO 
has “finally been recognized for what 
it is, a terrorist group striving to an- 
nihilate Israel" 

Bui the PLO is not a monolithic bkx: 
— itisaspectrum of factions, the leading 


and most moderate of which is dominat- 
ed by Yasser Arafat Remember bis rec- 
ognition in 1988 of UN Security Council 
Resolution 242, and therefore the exis- 
tence of Israel and its right to security? 

Further, is it right for the conflict to 
be negotiated solely through talks be- 
tween Israel and the Arab coraatries, in 
the absence of a PLO which, aba all 
represents the Palestinian people^ 

George Bush’s peace initiative is 
praiseworthy. This is an historic oppor- 
tunity; the baD is now in brad's camp. 

GIANNI BIAGGI. 

Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Where the Chips Are Down 

Regarding “This Young American Gen- 
eration Plays to Win” (Opinion, March 19) 
by Nal Howe and Wmam Strauss: 

The new American generation may 
indeed know how to win, at least mili- 
tarily. But without detracting from the 
praise for the American troops, the Gulf 
conflict was not Iwo Jima. It was not the 
Tet offensive in Vie tnam 

If “the drips are down” anywhere, 
they are down in the United States. So 
when we Americans are finished tdling 
onrsdves how great we are for beating 


the beD out of a Third World country, 
let’s start waging a serious war against 
the problems we face back home. 

LEE WOOD. 
Paris. 

A Greening Oil Tax 


cans, blot die OPEC Gang " by diaries 
Krauthammer ( Opinion, March 16-17): 

The writer proposes a seemingly ef- 
fective method to benefit Americans 
from artificially elevated oil prices: fed- 
eral taxation. It is a fine idea, but, in 
fisting the potential uses of the conse- 
quent revenues, the writer neglects the 
most obvious: Use the money to reduce 
the environmental damage caused by 

» hc fuel For example, offering 
million a day” as research ana 


Correction 

A column entitled “A Quiz for Re- 
sponsible U.S. Citizens” (Opinion, 
March 12), by W illiam M. Kaula, con- 
tained an error regarding U.S. reliance 
on impaled energy. The United States 
last year imported SO percent of its oil. 
not SO percent of its total energy. 


development incentives for alternative 
energy sources strikes me as a positive 
step Tor the economy as well as for the 
environment, reducing America's de- 
pendence on oil imparts in the long ran. 

PAULS. E1SEN. 

Soest, The Netherlands. 

Saddam’s Targets of Choice 

Strange are the ways of a leader who 
boasts of his macho attributes yet pre- 
fers to use his most ferocious troops and 
weapons to kxU his own people rather 
than confront, his enemies. 

LEILA SEIGEL. 

Kuwait a Minute Geneva - 

Regprdmg “ Routine Out Claims of 
Withdrawar by WilSam Safire (Lan- 
guage, March 18): 

If Mr. Safire is still looking for a useful 
name tag for the reoent war in the Middle 
East, he might guess that future historians 
will refer to it os “the eoGulfment,” 
which describes the position of both rio- 
ter and vanquished. Also, nearly univer- 
sal acceptance might be found in simply 
referring to it as the “Mess-'n-Potamia." 

RENE HOWARD. 

Nice. 
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These Movies 
Do Age Well 

By Joe Murray 

P ANAMA CITY, Florida — I am 
sitting along a dark stretch of beach 
by mysdf. Earlier 1 bad watched the 

sunset Non - Fm concentrating mv atten- 
tion on the moon and the stars. The sun, 
the moot and the stars bear watching. 
Farther up the beach, where the 
floodlights of the hotel wash away the 

MEANWHILE 

darkness, a dozen or so college kids have 
gathered for a frolic. They are dashing 
along the surf like sandpipers. 

Three or four, holding hands, rash to- 
ward the water’s edge, yelping asd leap- 
ing, as if they were about to plunge in, 
clothes and all They stop short when the 
cold water laps about their ankles. They 
do a squealing dance. They are a sight 
Thegirisare the most enthusiastic. The 
boys hang back a bit. .As other friends 
join them, afew at a time, the girls ran to 
greet each other, bugging and screaming. 
Boys don't hug boys. Bovs don't scream. ' 
It isn't manly. Boys will be men. 

1 can see they all have drinks in their 
hands, and a few are smoking cigarettes, 
tobacco I presume. Matches flash and fail 
in the wind, and the kids have to fiein' 
their cigarettes from lighted cigarettes. 
One fiery dot has become (wo, three and 
four fiery dots, bobbing in the blackness. 

It takes a while to remember what l am 
reminded of. It is like an old movie from 
the *20s, where everybody and everything ' 
is speeded up. Erarybody is talking too- 
fast, dancing and dashing about Loo fast, 
as if in a great hurry to get this great, good 
fun finished and done with. 

I suppose that is exactly what it is — a. 
movie in the makin g, soon to be an old 
movie, sooner than they might think. 
Such are the adventures from our youth, 
old movies replayed in our memory. It is 
not so much the doing but the telling 
“Remember the night we danced on . 
the beach? We drove down from college. 
14 hours on the road. Everybody was ; 
there. When was that? 1990? No, it must", 
have been 1991. ! had just turned 21 and I - 
could drink legally. Ugh. did we drink. ; 
Could it have been that long ago? How 
young and silly we were. But what fun we- 
had. Didn't we all go swimming, jumping; 
into the ocean, clothes and all? It seems! 
like we did. Yes, we did. I remember." ■ 
That is the nice part about the old, 
movies from our youth. They get better 
as you grow older. Spring break. 1991. 
becomes the week that lasts all your life. ’ 
Cox Arn'j Sen-ice. 
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g*gWjQN AL stocks Data Indicate U.S. Economy Hit Bottom 
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kets bymore than two to cme 
m votame of transactions. Futures markets 
rutu ica m ar kets are grw n p , - . 

to dnve markets all around 8*® gomg to drive 
the wodd,” said Adrian Cow- „ 1 .,_i, „ n ■ , 

^managing director of mS> Wm^maroaad 

Sororities The analysts and dw wnrU * 
traders panned out, for- exam- 

ple, tlmt on some days as *" 

as half the movement of London’s FT-SE 100 index is the 
rasmt or oenvanve transactions. 

injlaiyatwes “Is a relatively cheap way of playing 
£JJ®5SJE? 3?inmg portfolio insurance,” said Robin Htibn 
bandra Paribas Capita! Markets. 1116 margin. T^eeded to buv a 
ft^oantract is less than 10 pereSTSFtbe instmSs 
mtojying value. Gaming the same emosme to a marfa* by 
pmdiasmg the constituent stocks directly would cost much mor* 
Jn an increasingly global marketplace, derivative orodnctsalso 


released Monday gave further ev£ 
dence that the economy is bottom- 
ingouL 

The National Assodation of 
Purchasing Management reported 
that its monthly index of activity 
rose 1 5 points m March to 40 per- 
cent It was the second consecutive 
monthly i mpr o v e m e n t, bet still left 
the index wdl below the 50 per- 
cent level that would mark a drift 
from decline to expansion in the 
manufacturing economy. 

Robert Bretz, chairman of the 
commrtiftt* that surveys 300 mem- 
ber companies, ponied to a slow- 
down in the rate of decline in new 
orders. The group’s new order in- 
dex rase to 4L5 perce nt in March 
from 383 percent in February, 
buoyed by strong export orders. 

And than was good news on the 
inflation front, as die group’s price 
index declined from 4L8 percent to 
38 A percent, the lowest level since 
November 1982. 

“Overall, the light at the end of 
the tmmd got a little brighter in 
March, and the economy is dearly 
moving in the right direction,” Mr. 
Bretz said. 

He noted that the 40 percent 
levd roughly matches the 39.9 per- 
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cent of November 1982, whicb was 
the month that the last recession 
readied it low point. He called that 
“a most enheartening compari- 
son.” 

At the same time, the Commerce 
Department’s index of construc- 
tion spending fell only 0.1 percent 


in February after a revised drop of 
2.8 percent in January. It was still 
133 percent lower than the $455 
trillion levd of February 1990, and 
the latest bounce may' have been 
affected by an unseasonably warm 
February after a arid January. 

The purchasing managers' report 
is closely watched by toe Federal 
Reserve Board because it gives the 
first picture of the economy’s per- 
formance during the preceding 
month. Its employment index fell 
from 35.4 percent to 32.7 percent in 
March, the lowest level since No- 
vember 1982. 

If this Friday’s national employ- 
ment statistics are also bad and the 
Fed repeats its decision of March 8 
to lower raxes, it will cm short-term 
interest rates by another quarter- 
point, said Joe Plocek of the Wall 
Street bond firm of McCarthy. Cri- 
santi & Maffei. 

[Economists surveyed by Reu- 
ters predicted the unemployment 
rate would show a rise to 6.7 per- 
cent in March from 63 percent in 
February. Forecasts for uonfarm 
payrolls ranged from a decline of 
70,000 to a drop of 280,000, com- 
pared with a fad oT 185,000 jobs in 
February.] 

But the contrast between the po- 
litically sensitive employment fig- 
ures and the upturn recently re- 
ported in consumer confidence and 


other forward-looking indicators is 
causing a dilemma for the Fed, and 
for most forecasters. 

Mr. Plocek said the credit mar- 
kets had already begun to insist on 
higher bond rates in expecta tion of 
an economic upturn, forcing up 
rates on long-term government 
bonds to about 835 percent from 
8.05 percent during the last month. 

Samuel Kahan of Fuji Securities 
in Chicago said the mixed collec- 
tion of recent figures does not an- 
swer the fundamental problem fac- 
ing all forecasters: 

“■Everybody now knows that the 
recovery is coming, but not when or 
bow strong it will be. Financial 
markets have not focused on this 
yet, and that is why stock markets 
have been bounding ahead. But af- 
ter an initial rebound of growth at a 
rate of 2 or 2Vi percent this sum- 
mer, we may settle back to anemic 
growth at a rate of 1 or 1M percent, 
which would mean lower inflation 
and lower interest rates, but also 
lower profits. 

“We now know that the econo- 
my did not fall into a financial 
black hole in this recession, as some 
feared, and that is because a 
watched pot never boils. But in- 
stead, we may get a slow fizzle on 
the way up as financial institutions 
slowly recover.” 


Schneider Says 
It Controls 69 % 
Of Square D 
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- looking to diversify their portfolios 

mtcraa^i^ly, said a Landxm-based trader wio did not want to 
will buy Germany, sell Norway; or buy 

“When investing in wberie maikett it maiffy nvw »«iw» use 
synthetic products,” he said. .’You can then round out or rebal- 
ance your portfolio directly in the cash market.” 

F UTURES TRADING on the French M»itf tww already 
become more important that the Paris marke t The 
volume of futures trade based on the CAC 40, the main 
French blue-chip index, has posted solid gains., 

In London, futures trading is fast cafAmg up, both in verinme 
and in value, to business directly in the FT-SE100 index. It grew 
more than 40 pezoent in the first quarter of 1990 compared to the 
year before, while the amount of business in the nndedying 
marke t re name d relatively stable. On any given day, volume in 
the fntnres market : exceeds of the 

Other markets have shown timihr high growth rates. “Most 
dealers now have futons tables permanmtly on. screen both for 
trading purposes and to cross-check what they see h^xaring tn 
die cash market,” said hfichad Hughes, chief strategist of Bar- 
days de Zorte Wedd 

"The true nmovation worldwide hi the last 30 to 15 years is the 
way risk has been made into a tradeable commodity,” he said. 

Be and others said that during thoseyeara, mteresferate and 
exchange-rate volatility, as weD as increasingly sharp swings hr 
equity markets, gave rise to the need for new hedging instru- 
ments. 

Moreover; derivatives became the preferred route for second- 
ary markets : — Eke Pbris and Amsterdam in Europe, Chicago in 
the United States-nad Osaka in japan — to rhnTifngc- the' 
dominance of the three global financial centers. New York, 
Tokyo and London. 

As Continental markets become morc liqtikl and as regolatoiy 
impediments in the United States and Japan to trading in non- 
domestic futures and options are lifted, the trend in Europe will 
accelerate greatly: '* 

Hie analysts said the switch toward investing in de riv a tives 

See TRADING; Page il 


By Peter H. Lewis 

New York Times Sarics 

NEW YORK — Several of the 
newest laptop computers, includ- 
ing an 8-pound (3.6-kfLogntm) 
model introduced by International 
Business Machines Coip. last 
week, have tte potential to replace 

m tfv cxecu- 

The new laptops, and even 
some new notebook-size comput- 
ers, come closer than ever to 
matching the power and features 


“The is tiie be ginning of the 
end for desktop computers,” said 
Bill -Lempcsis, the editor and 

OT^Personal 

and more people will begin to use 
notebooks as their sole comput- 
er” 


to capture 50 percent of the per- 
sonal cnxqmter market by 1995. 

There remain some obvious 
benefits to staying with a desktop 
system. For one tiring, desktop 
.computers are lessexpensive than 
comparably powered portables, 
although the gap is narrowing. 


And then there is the keyboard. 
With the exception of IBM’s new 
Personal System-2 L40SX laptop, 
battery-powered portables have 
keyboards inferior to those on 
foil-size systems. And the color 
displays on portables are not only 
very small but very expensive. 

Some notebook computers fea- 
ture 60-megabyte hard drives, 
which is i mpre s s iv e, but desktop 
systems offer far more: And un- 
like the portables, desktop ma- 
chines have expansion slots that 
allow easy connection to office 
networks for sharin g files and 
printers. 

Even so, the trend is dear. 
Mike Webb, the director of mar- 
keting for PC products at Ad- 
vanced Micro Devices Ino, of 
Sunnyvale, California, cited a 
previous transformation. 

“There was a time when every- 
one had an adding machine or 
calculator an their cfesk,” he said. 
“AH those things have disap- 
peared into the user’s pocket or 
briefcase as portable devices. 

“the same thing is going to 
happen with PCs. You might 
have a monitor on yonr desk, but 


you won’t need much of anything 
else.” 

Others say that while the desk- 
top machine is not a dodo, des- 
tined for extinction, the modem 
office will increasingly rely on 
mobile information systems, in- 
cluding portable computers, to 
complement desktop systems. 

“It’s not an issue of replace- 
ment as n««eh as it is of better 
integration of new technologies 
like notebooks into the desktop 
environment,” said Mike O’Dell, 
vice president of systems devel- 
opment for DeD Computer Corp. 
of Austin, Texas. 

Tbe trend to laptop and note- 
book PCs is being fueled by ad- 
vances in several areas of technol- 
ogy, with implications for 
desktop computers and a forth- 
coming generation of pen-based 
notebook computers. The net ef- 
fect is that wime a customer must 
stiD make some compromises in 
choosing a portable, the compro- 
mises sting less. 

Microprocessors are becoming 
more powerful while using less 
power, which is important for 
battery-powered systems. Hard 


disk drives are storing more data 
in smaller spaces. 

Advances in packaging tech- 
nologies and integration are al- 
lowing circuit boards to be 
shrank. Displays are becoming 
brighter, easier to read and capa- 
ble of displaying high -resolution 
graphics. 

The most powerful chip in to- 
day's battery-powered notebooks 
is Intel Corp.’s 386SX (hip, which 
processes information in data 
chunks of 32 bits but which trans- 
fers those data to other system 
components 16 bits at a time. 

The Intel 386DX chip used in 
larger desktop PCs receives and 
sends its data to the rest of the 
system 32 bits at a time, produc- 
ing higher performance. Tbe 
386DX has not been seen in bat- 
tery-powered computers because 
it takes nearly an amp of power, 
and the nickel -cadmium batteries 
used in notebook computers to- 
day would lose power quickly. 

The next generation of micro- 
processors, expected to be includ- 
ed in computers later this year, 
wifi leap beyond the power erf the 

Sec LAPTOP, Page 13 


Campiieii by Our Staff From Dispaches 

NEW YORK — Schneider SA. 
tbe French engineering concern, 
said Monday that holders of 
Square D Co. stock had tendered 
15.5 million shares under 
Schneider’s 578-a-share takeover 
offer, which would give it 68.9 per- 
cent of the American company. 

Tbe French company also said it 
was still seeking to meet with 
Square D management and was 
prepared to discuss all aspects of its 
$1.9 billion offer in an effort to 
reach an agreed deal. 

But Square D, whose takeover 
defenses include a requirement that 
a hostile bidder acquire 85 percent 
of its shares to claim victoxy, said it 
would continue to oppose the bid 
as inadequate. 

“Schneider's own figures demon- 
strate that toe offer is unacceptable 
to a significant portion of Square D 
stockholders,” said Jerre Stead, tbe 
chairman of the electrical-compo- 
nents maker. 

“The Square D board, is commit- 
ted to act in the best interest of all 
stockholders, not just those short- 
term speculators who seek a quick 
profit, even though the price is in- 
adequate,” he added in a statement 
from the company's headquarters 
in Palatine, IDmois, near Chicago. 

Square D shares were quoted at 
$76.25 in late trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange, down 625 
cents. 

Schneider said it had been ten- 
dered 15 5 million Square D shares 
as of March 29, the bid’s original 
expiry date. Schneider also extend- 
ed its offer until April 12. 

Those tenders, plus another 


318,000 shares that Schneider 
bought late last year before launch- 
ing its bid, would give the French 
company 68.9 percent of Square D. 

A takeover would transform 
Schneider into the largest maker of 
dec tried-distribution equipment 
in the world and give tire French 
company a much stronger presence 
in tire UJS. market. 

Because it is incorporated in 
Delaware, Square D benefits from 
a Delaware law lhaL requires a hos- 
tile bidder to get the votes of 85 
percent of outstanding shares for 
victory. 

But Schneider’s chairman. Di- 
dier Pioeau-VaJendenne, has said 
he was optimistic bis company 
could obtain a majority and force 
Square D from employing takeover 
defenses erected in recent years. 

Mr. Stead urged Square D share- 
holders who had tendered to with- 
draw their shares, noting that “con- 
ditions of their offer have not been 
satisfied or waived” 

He died Square D’s pending 
anti mist action in U.S. District 
Court Mr. Stead also said the U.S. 
Justice Department was still re- . 
viewing Schneider's offer. 

Both factors could invalidate 
Schneider’s takeover effort Square 
D contends. 

Schneider sought to reach an 
agreed deal when it first made its 
offer on Feb. 19, but it proceeded 
with a hostile tender offer after 
Square D rejected tbe overture. 

The two companies had been in 
talks for more than two years on ' 
ways to bring their businesses to- 
gether. Those talks broke off last 
falL (Reuters, AP) 


TWA, Bid Pending, 
Reports Big Loss 


American and Aspiring: Mountain Bikes 
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By Lawrence M. Fisher 

New York Thtta Sema 

SAN RAFAEL, California — 
The easy-tiding mountain bike — a 
fat-wheeled bicycle devised for tbe 
dirt trails of Canfornia — is sweep- 
ing the world in popularity and 
propeUmg American manufactur- 
exsto tire front of the pack. 

When many other American in- 
dustries have been overtaken by 
foreign competition, bicyclists tire 
world over now look to American 
companies Kke Trek, Specialized 
and Fat Gty for technical innova- 
tion and cadret 

Mountain bakes were first cob- 
bled together more than a decade 
ago for the hiking trails of Marin 
County, north of San Francisco. 
Never mind that, Hke four-wheel- 
drive cars and trucks, few moun- 
tain b&es today ever see any moun- 
tain paths. 

Thar upright Mating , easy gear- 

mag^^^drawn a vriude^ra 
tribe of riders, first in America and 
now throughout tire cycling world. 

So snccesritil is the mountain 
"hike that it now accounts for nearly 
two- thirds of tire 10 million bikes 
sold in America each year and 
more than half the IS millioo sold 
in Europe. The bikes have not only 
resurrected the American industry, 
but they arc also upstaging tire ex- 
quisite, hand-crafted raring ma- 
riunes of classic Italian design. 

Like the Sham Valley compa- 
nies that tnafla northern California 


oology, radical designs, and exotic 
materials, many of them borrowed 
from the aerospace industry. 

They also learned from the 
worldwide success of American 
movies and Levi jeans. Foreign 
buyers are attracted as much by 
American fashion as function, 
helping American bikes to find 
ready markets overseas. 

“Anything with an American 

in^mope right now/^said Zapata 
Espinosa, editor of Mountain Bike 
Action, an enthusiasts’ magazine. 
The top-of-the-lme Wees are all 
Ameri c an." 

Relatively few of tire most expen- 
sive bikes are made — they cost 
S3^00andinore—bmjustasfasb- 
hms that originate in couture bouses 
soon appear in ready-to-wear, inno- 
vations from America’s snail bike 
boutiques are rapidly adopted by 
larger 115. manufacturers. 

Many American companies go 
offshore, usually to Taiwan, to 
make middle-oMhe-line bikes 
priced from $400 to $1,000. But 
they keep design, engineering and 
marketing — the best jobs — in- 
bouse, and the bulk of the profits 
stih flow to the United States. 

Mountain bikes have liberated 
designers from the strict specifica- 
tions set by tire Union Cycliste In- 
ternationale for raring cycles. Wild 
frame geometries, oversized tubing 
and other bizarre experiments 
abound. 

And they have fed American in- 
vention: triathlon bikes, which are 
a highly aerodynamic variation on 


bring the same anything-goes spirit 
to riding the roads. 

In contrast to the classic Europe- 
an the Ameri can innova- 

tion scarcely falters. The latest vari- 
ation. cross bikes or hybrids, 
combine the upright seating and 
wide-ranging gears of mountain 
bikes with narrower tires and 
lighter tubing. These hybrids, pop- 
ular for city riding, account for a 
rapidly growing 8 percent of the 
domestic market 

Just as American ados have long 
lusted after sleek Italian racers from 
Cinelli or De Rosa, European 
mountain Inkers now long for fat- 
tired mounts from U5 makers. Tbe 
American bikes show up as props in 
the windows of Paris boutiques. 

Italy, where champion road rac- 
ers are national heroes, now bos 
mac than 100 mountain bike dubs 
sponsoring more than 600 annual 
races, including the world champi- 
onship this year. 

In Japan, where bicycles were 
stolid and utilitarian, mountain 
bikes are creating a new recreation- 
al market. 

“For a rare occasion, American 


bike technology, largely based in 
California, is being received in Eu- 
rope and Japan with open arms,” 
said James C. McCullagh, editor 
and publisher of Bicycling, the 
sport’s leading magazine. 

It all began 15 years ago when a 
handful erf amateur road racers 
slapped some gears on a few old 
Schwirms. the better to attack tbe 
back trails of Mount Tama! pais. 

After tbe oO crisis erf the early 
1971k, they believed that safe, easy- 
rkhng bicycles could prevent a sec- 
ond shortage, according to Gary 
Fisher, now president of a bicycle 
company in San Rafael, California. 

“We thought we were new re- 
naissance people discovering tbe 
bicycle again and using it to pro- 
mote social change," be said. “It 
didn't come off that way.” 

Instead, they created a new mar- 
ket 

“In the old marketplace, they 
were making bikes fa kids, com- 
muters and a few racers,” Mr. Fish- 
er said. “Now tbe marketplace is 
adult toys, divided between recrea- 
tion and fitness.” 


MOUNT KISCO. New Yak — 
With a bid by tire investor Kirk 
Kerkorian loaning, Trans World 
Airlines Inc. reported Monday a 
1990 net loss of $237.6 million, 
compared with net loss of $298.5 
million in 1989. 

In tire fourth quarter, TWA had 
a net loss of $183.3 million, com- 
pared with $181.2 million a year 
earlier. 

The 1990 net loss, before taking 
into account gains on the sale of 
assets and before extraordinary 
items, was $478.6 million, the air- 
line said, compared with $307.4 
mini on calculated on tbe same ba- 
sis for 1989. 

TWA said its passenger traffic in 
tbe fourth quarter fdl 1 U5 percent, 
to 59.6 percent from 60.4 percent. 
For the year, passenger load factor 
was 62J percent, up from 61 2 per- 
cent in 1989. 

TWA bonds dropped Monday 
cm reports that its owner, Car) C. 
Icahn, had said the airline's cash 
and securities supply had fallen to 
$290 million, traders said. TWA’s 
15 percent senior notes of 1994 
lost 2 4 poms to trade at 49tt and 
its 12 percent debentures of 2001 
feD H point to 11. 

Mr. Icahn said Monday that Mr. 
Kerkorian, by waiting fa a deci- 
sion on the sale of some key routes, 
was trying to maneuver TWA into 
a position where he can buy it fa 
nothing. 

“I think Kerkorian is trying to 
maneuver tbe whole airline where 
it's in such bad shape we're just 
going to give it to him,’' Mr. Icahn 
said. “And that’s just not going to 
happen. Kerkorian’s play here is to 
be a spoiler.” 

Mr. Kerkorian’s Tradnda Corp. 


and TWA unions reached an agree- 
ment Friday on bid fa tbe airline. 
But Mr. Kerkorian has said he does 
not want the aidin g without routes 
to London from six U5 dries, 
even though the U.S. Department 
of Transportation has already ap- 
proved half the sale to American 
Airlines. 

Further signs of turbulence in 
the airline industry emerged Mon- 
day when AMR Corp., the parent 
of American Airlines, predated a 
“significant" loss for the first quar- 
ter of 1991. AMR said that while 
fuel prices bad declined since the 
Gulf war, “other trends and condi- 
tions adversely affecting the com- 
pany’s fourth-quarter 1990 results 
have continued in 1991.” 
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MARKET DIARY 


Technical Selling 
Sends Dow Lower 


United Press Intematitmid 

NEW YORK — Prices were 
sharply lower at the dose of the 
New York Slock Exchange Mon- 
day in light trading, depressed by 
tec hn ica l factors and weakness in 
technology stocks. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which fell 3.71 points Thurs- 


I.Y. Stocks 


day, tumbled 32.67 to 2,881.19, ac- 
cording to an unof tidal tally. 

Declines led advances by a 3-2 
margin. Volume amounted to 
about 143 million shares, down 
from 150.75 million Thursday. 

Prices were lower in moderate 
trading of American Stock Ex- 
change issues. 

Analysts had expected Monday 
to be a slow session as investors 
made their way back to Wall Street 
after the chreeAiay weekend. 

The markets initial weakness 
was termed a technical move after 
thegains of the last few months. 

“Stocks are still mildly over- 


bought here, looking at some of the 
leading issues,” said A-C Moore, 
director of research at Argus In- 
vestment Management in Santa 
Barbara, California. 

In late trading, prices turned 
sharply lower, which analysts at- 
tributed to nothing more than sell- 
ing in a market that was loo thin to 
absorb the pressure. 

Newton Zinder, an analyst at 
frhman Bros., said some weakness 
in technology issues acted as a de- 


pressant on prices. 

Equipment plunged in 


Digital 

active trading.' Several analysis 
have cut earnings estimates for the 
company's March quarter. Hew- 
lett-Packard. Motorola and Com- 
paq Computer sank as well. 

At 3 PAt, RJR Nabisco was the 
most active issue, lower. 

Pet Inc. followed, unchanged. 
Shares of Pet were being distribut- 
ed Monday as a dividend to Whit- 
man Coro, shareholders of record 
March 28. Philip Morris was third, 
down sharply. 


Dollar Drops Sharply 
La Very Thin Trading 


Reuters 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
dosed sharply lower in thin trading 
Monday, continuing a technical 
pullback from last week’s lofty lev- 
els. 

The U.S. currency was quoted at 
the end of trading at 1.6690 Deut- 
sche marks, down from 1.6990 DM 
at the close Friday. It also finished 


Foreign Exchange 


at 139.25 yen, down from 140.55 
Friday. 

“In a very thin market, stops 
were set off at 1.6730,” said John 
McCarthy of Algemene Bank Ne 
derknd. He said 1.6730 DM had 
significance to chan analysts, who 
were watching to see if the dollar 
would find support there as it fell 
from last week’s intraday peak of 
1.7170 DM. 

Analysts said the dollar's bearish 
tone was set in Asia on reports that 
a central bank was selling dollars. 

“A Southeast Asian central bank 


was selling dollars aggressively, 
even at morning closing levels of 
139.70-80 yen,” said Naoya Kai- 
suragwa, a manager at Mitsui T rust 
& Banking in Tokyo. 

Trading was very this, however, 
especially with major European 
markets dosed for a holiday. 

“We haven’t seen a whole lot 
going through," said John Lyman, 
senior customer dealer at the Bank 
of Tokyo. “I am still dinging to the 
dollar bullish scenario, although 
there has been a good correction.” 

Analysts said the markets were 
gearing up for Friday’s key report j 
on US. employment in March. 

bcouoniists on average forecast 
that U.S. unemployiDent will regis- 
ter 6.7 percent for March, up from 
6.5 percent in February. 

The dollar also lost ground 
a ga i n st other European currencies, 
dosing at 1.4260 Swiss francs 
against 1.4470 Friday. The pound 
rose to S1.7700 from JI.7473. 
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Besieged Peru Appeals for Emergency Loans 
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Saudi Plan 

Observes 

OilQuota 


United Press Intermniaeal 


NICOSIA — Saudi Arabia is set 
to cany out its projected 8 minion 
bands-a-day oil sates program fra 
the month of April, an oil industry 
newsletter repor t e d Monday. 


The Middle East Economic Sur- 
vey, based in Nicosia, said that tar- 


for Saudi Arabia set by the 
Organization of Petroleum Export- 


ing Countries of 8.034 mflli on bar- 
rels a 


day for the second quarter. 

Part of the 8 nriUkm-barrd sates 
commitmau was e xp ect ed to be 
covered by withdrawals from over- 
seas stocks, and that would mean 
that wellhead crude production 
would be less than mfllion barrels a 
day, the newsletter said. 

“It is not yet clear what the April 
level of withdrawal from Saudi 
overseas stocks — currently esti- 
mated at 60 milhoQ barrels — will 
be,” it said. 


Saudi sources quoted in the 
newsletter sad the April withdraw- 
al from overseas stocks would be 
left to marketeers on the spot to 
determine in the light of prevailing 


market conditions. 


‘However, the average with- 
drawal in April is likdy to be more 
than 500,000 bands a day,” the 
Economic Survey reported. 


To Onr Readers 

Because of the seven-hour time 
difference b etween New York and 
Paris until April 8, some hems in 
the Market Duty above are from 3 
Pit New Yrak time instead of the 
usual 4 PM. Also because of toe 
Hmp difference, some other item 
e ls ewhe re in toe Business section 
are from the previous day’s trading. 

We regret toe inconvenience, 
which is necessary to meet distribu- 
tion requirements. 
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Citibank Offers (jedit-tardlnmitive 

NEW YORK (NYT) — fStfKanfe Monday that it would- 

guarantee poople wbo shey with its credit cards tost they will pay the 
lowest avauabfeprice. . . 

it said toe service would cover oonsuzner etectromcs, furniture ana 
doihtng, but not air travd, art or antiques. Citibank also said that goods 
hnn aht at fflHg Oiit-cf-bi Baicar fimtfed-quanttty or csdHfflly sales 
* not be covered by the deid. 


eaewnere. a cara dokjct.wdo wj* « *«w**»* .—**.*— 
wv», for ex a m p le, and finds it sold elsewhere for a lower-price, could 
damn a rebate of the price difference from Citibank. 


Texas Instruments and NEC Set Pact 


DALLAS (Reuters) — Texas Instruments Inc. said Monday it had 
readied so agreancat with NEC Cool of Japan on basic terms of a new 
five-year semiconductor patent cross-ncense agreement, replacing a five- 
year pact that expired at the end of 1990. - - 

Texas Instrum en t said it would receive royalty payments from NEC on 
worldwide sates of integrated circuits. - 


V 

i !• 


Con tinental Ms Talks cm Its Sale 


HOUSTON (Reuters) — Continental Airlines Holdings Inc. said 
Monday that it had ended tafles to sell tergepam of toe carrier and thatit 

is optimistic it can raise capital and raxuin independent. - 
“ sSnc e last year, we stud we would explore all options,” said a 
CqptinBtal spokesman, Ned Walker. “We had discasskns with jrccmple 
of aid™** bat we determined toe best course was to remain indepen- 
dent.” 

Ml Walker deefined to identify which ririmes were involved in toe talks. 
Continental filed for Chapter II protection from its creditors in December. 


AMR Expects Loss in First Quarter 


WASHINGTON (Reuters) — AMR Carp., the parent of American- 
Airlines fitn, said Monday it expected a“sigmficantr net loss in toe first. 


, expected a “sigrufican 

quarter of 1991. * 

AMR said toatwhDe fud prices have declined rince January, when the 
Gulf war began, “other treads and oonditioHB adverady affecting toe 
company's fourth quarter 1990 results have continued in 1991.” 


United Artists Has $178 Million Loss 


DENVER (Rentas) -r United Artists Emenahudent Co. said Mon- 
day that it lost $ 1773 ntiOkm in 1990 after charges for restructuring and 
discontinued operati on s. 

gale* last year amounted to $1.46 bUBoo. In 1989, the company 
rep or t ed a net loss tf $103 J mflKon on revenue of $120 billion. 


Iitton to Buy General Instrument Unit 


BEVERLY HILLS. California (Combined Dispatches) — Litton In- 
dustries Idc. said Monday it agreed to buy the Defense Systems Group of 
General Instrument Carp, ana said the acquisition would add about $200 
mflKnn in annual sales to its electr o ni c warfare-systems business. 

The terms of toe deal were not disclosed. An aerospace analyst of 
Kemper Securities Group in Los Angetev Lawrence Hams, estimated the 
value of toe acqniation at about $100 millimL J Raders, UP I) 


51%ofL€arning<2ianiiell8Sord 

NEW YORK (UH) — Fmancud News Network Inc, toe largest US. 


business cable network, and its pareot cou^tany, Infotedraology Inc, on 

to sell their 51 percent stake in the 


Monday announced an agreement to sell their 5! percent 
LearumgChnnid to the Discovery Chacnei for $12.75 nuffion. 
BothFNN 


and Inf otedmology filed fra protection from their creditors 
last month. American Community Service Network and the Learning 
Channel's ma n a g e m ent and employees own tire remaining 49 p erce n t of 
the network. 


U.S. FUTURES 


Reuters 

LIMA — Besieged by mounting 
debt, severe recession and a cholera 
epidemic, Peru is asking its credi- 
tors for fresh loans to lift the coun- 
try out of what a lending agency 
official called a “life or death situa- 
tion.” 

Economy Minister Carlos Bo- 
tana was to hold high-ltvd talks 
Monday and Tuesday in Washing- 
ton with officials of three multilat- 
eral funding agencies and the Trea- 


sury Department on emergency 
financing. 

Sources dose to the talks said 
that the United Stares and Japan 
were likely to lead a support group 
to provide Peru with emergency 
loans, boosting prospects for its re- 
entry into the international finan- 
cial community. 

‘ Some understandings have 
been readied and there is apositive 
attitude on the part of the Treasury 
Department,” one source said. 


‘Peru is in a life or death situa- 
tion," said Claude Chambray, a 
member of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank board of gover- 
nors. 


The country’s problems have 
been worsened by a cholera epidem- 
ic that has killed at least 600 people. 

Peru became an outcast in inter- 
national financial circles in the late 
1980s when President Alan Garcia 
limited payments on the country’s 


$22 billion foreign debt to 10 per 
cent of annual exports. 

Under President Alberto Fuji- 
mori, however, Peru has resumed 
payments of about $35 million a 
month to the International Mone- 
tary Fund, World Bank and Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

In December, Lima agreed to 
abide by an IMF economic stabili- 
zation program. It reportedly is 
now sedmg $800 million in loans 
to finance this program. 
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Matsu Elec wvs 

1620 

Ijll 

Sleep 

NJL 

1450 

Mitsubishi 3 k 

2500 

rl 

SNimuu 

NJL 

835 


6477 


ShtaetsuCJiem 

NJL 

ISM 

Mitsubishi ei« 

747 

751 

Sow.. 

NJL 

6660 




Sumitomo Bk 

NJL 

2100 

Mitsubishi Carp 

1330 

IJ 3 U 

Sumitomo atom 

NJL 

531 








1380 


Sum Homo Metal 

NJL 

526 

Mitsumi 

1270 

non 

ToisetCorp 

NX 

1020 

NEt 



Taisho Marine 

NJL 

971 

NGK Insulators 

1220 

1230 

Tafceda Own 

NJL 

1800 

Htkita securities 

N -A. 

9040 

TDK 

NJL 

5660 



1370 


NJL 

SB 

Nippon OH 

NX 

1070 

Tokyo Marine 

1350 

1340 

Nippon Sleel 

NJL 

477 

Tokyo Elec Pw 

3010 

3840 



Markets Oosed 

Most financial mar , 
kets in Asia and Eu- 
rope were closed Mon- 


day for the Easter 
hoik 


liday. 



SeaMfl Season 
High Low 


Open High Low Close On. 


Grains 


wheat (can 

5 J 00 bu minimum- Ool to n per bushel 


X73 

234 V, 

May 

201 

206 

218*1 

/3V. 


3*3 

2*2 

Jul 

IN 

1X0 

2*8 

XQTVt 

+*6U. 

306 

2499, 

Sop 

107 

XU 

3*4*1 

xtov. 


119 Vi 

2*1 W» 

Doc 

X19V5 

324 




UK 

ZBTm 

Mar 

131 

301 

1M 

301 


323V, 

123*1 

May 




304 

+*»*, 


Est. Solas Ptw.Sotas Bjm 
Part DavOaontal. 


WHEAT (KCBTI 

5300 tsj mlnlnwrn- PoHor> per bushel 
Moy 239 194 *. 239 

Jul 796 331ft 395ft 

Sep 301 V 5 307 101 ft 

Dec 312 XI 7 ft 112 


EsLSahw 


PrvJatas 


293M + 
3339ft + 
107 ♦ 

Xl*ft + 
322ft + 


JU 
.04 U. 
34ft 
35 
37ft 


ProvJtar Open inf Cfto. 

unch 

CORN (CBT) 

5300 bu miniiruinvdoftars per ksW 

X3« 25714 +34ft 

2*2 uat +as*u 
2*lft 2*414 +JJ414 


1069, 

205 

Mov 

155 

251 

108'- 

Z*1*i 

Jut 

243 

205V5 


24894. 

Sop 

203 

2*5 

275 

Z4IV, 

Dec 

201V. 

2*5 

275U. 

249 

Mor 

24814 

272 

2J9* 

20814. 


274 


273*, 

270*4 

Jul 

274 

288 

ESI. Solos 


Prev. soles 38*00 

Prev. Day Open Ini. 




l*l«fc 2 * 4 ft +JJTV. 
2 «ft 2 JI 44 +3714 
27314 Z 7 &V, +3TSk 
274 200 + 3*14 


SOYBEANS tCBTJ 
5308 bu mtalrmifn- Man aer busnm 
7.11 5*1 May 530 431 

7 .U 5 l 74 Jul 5.92 kl 2 

6.V5 532 Aug 538ft 4.U 

454 533ft Sep 635ft 432 

4J4 5.90ft Nov 6.17ft 4J1 

4*9 432ft 
*40 kill* 

**21s *J9ft 

St. Said 


&79 598 ft + 3 H 4 

5.92 4 . 11 ft +JMU 

SJBJ 4 4.17 +JZP* 

434 ft 422 +2316 

Jar. 6 J/ft 4 * 2 ft *2414 tSifc +^» 

Mar 427 ft 452 ft 457 ft 452 ft + 22 ft 

MOV 440 ft + 22 ft 

Prov. Sales JUDO 


Prcw Ocv Oasnlnt. 

SOY0HAN MEAL (CBT) 

1 00 tans- got lars par tan 

WJ° 3 *M 2 «S» JJ 550 14930 17 S 3 Q + 75 * 

Jul 17330 17730 17330 177*0 -W58 

Au« I753Q 17V50 17450 179*0 4431 

£2? 1JM2 IS!- 00 ■wjo 

OCt 17930 0280 17*50 182*0 +530 

Dec 18250 11420 18230 1*430 +430 

Jan 18X30 144 50 1*130 13450 +420 

18*50 +6J0 

187.50 44*23 

Prev. Saiga HUSO 


3»30 147.90 

19550 14920 

19350 171 JO 

189.00 17250 

19150 174.00 

19050 17720 

118030 118030 Mar 

13130 111 00 M at 

ast. Sales 


Prav Oav Open Int. 


SOYBEAN OIL (CBT) 

60300 toe- do 1 lars per 100 lbs. 

355 2115 May 2155 2200 2150 2135 +22 

2035 Jul 71 JO 2257 21*4 2224 +5 

2 tt 90 Aug 2130 2250 2130 Z 25 S +M 

2100 Sep 2157 2255 2127 22*5 +58 

7138 Od 2218 2270 22 . 1 B 22 S +^ 

21.17 Dee 22 *S 2290 2253 2277 +34 

2130 Jan 2282 +3 

7018 Mar 2195 

2350 Mev 2203 

Jut 2135 +50 

Ell. Sates Prav. Softs 14300 
Prcv.DovOoeninl 


25*0 

2550 

2110 

2490 

2435 

24.15 

2150 

2242 


Livestock 


40060105 . 


8203 

74.15 


7 a 10 



7500 

7005 


7*88 

raw 

Od 


71 75 

Dec 

76*0 

7280 

+Bt» 


7 X 55 

Aer 


77.25 7730 
74*0 7530 
740 B 74*5 


7455 7450 

E»s*|n i*ro rraw.safts Ulfl 
Prev Day Open Inf. 

FEEDER CATTLE (CMC) 

+4300 Rw.- ranis per lb. 

£■* *1-20 APT *277 8950 

£-18 «TD MOV B7*7 B73S 

87.77 8050 Ana *750 87 JO 

8730 79.74 Sep 8430 87 2Q 

Se*5 B0J* OCt 8455 14*5 

8655 1170 HOV 16 0C S4J5 

14.15 MOD Jan, IS.90 *4.10 

Prow. Softs 1*44 
Prev Day Open Int. 


HOGS (CMC) 


«MM 0 IDs- ■ ranis per to. 

54.95 

4300 

Aar 

59 JO 

47.70 

Jun 

5825 

4800 

Jul 

sue 

ttTO 

A«a 

4905 

0.90 

Oct 

4360 

44 X 0 

Pec 

4805 

« 4 X 0 

Feb 

_ 46 40 

4500 

Apr 

est Sales 

7081 Pr«rv. & 

P,cv Dav Open Int. 


A or S 2 J 0 SXI 2 
- 5830 5850 
S4.95 57.10 


One 4750 4730 
Feb 44*5 44 *s 
45*0 45.75 


PORK BELLIES (CMRJ 
*0300 ids.- rants per » 

traa 5075 jot 64*2 4430 

7003 31.60 M 4290 4193 

43JW 3400 Fee S950 5973 

61 H WOO Uar 

til 4.147 Hi CV. Solti 2J66 

Prc. £>3-. Ciacn Ini 


•1*5 

8100 

+00 

7700 

7772 

+00 

7400 

7405 

+00 

«J7 

7*07 

+05 

7*05 

7401 

+07 

7575 

7420 

+05 

7400 

7600 

+00 

8177 

•9.17 

+02 

8707 

8705 

+.27 

8705 

•7J2 

+87 

84*5 

E2 

+J5 

8605 

+JB 

8*00 

8625 

+25 

8500 

8500 

+00 

32 


—.15 

— JO 

5405 


— *3 

sue 

5X92 

—so 

4*05 

48-35 

4700 

4707 

+20 

44*5 

4407 

+02 

4500 

4550 

+00 

6SJ0 

44*7 

—1.13 

S2 

4S03 

4X32 

— 90 
— 93 

5700 

saw 

59.10 

—75 


Food 


f*r--'** ciarcscEi 
conftoerta 

12300 S4J5 
>1140 84.90 

I35B 0950 
I14D0 «2JB 
H7J0 
10830 

108 00 10423 


Mar 9424 94.40 
Jul 94*0 97*0 
S«» 9050 9930 

— DOC 101*9 101*5 
9330 Mar inn lam 
.9930 May 
Jul 

S ?ls* ~* M p ™ v So, “ «t7 
Pre» Day Open Inr. 

SUUICTTORLD 71 (NYCSCB) 

1 12300101 conn uer lb. 

SOS 807 MOV &m 

UN 838 Ji* 870 

1440 812 OCt AS 

10 U 125 MOT 839 

»•' 831 Mfll U 9 

644 8*4 jut 833 - 

c»l Sows 4385 Prev Sales IZrCS 
P.-L7 Day Oaen Hit 

COCOA (NYCSCEJ 
iDrnoirtc tons-Soer wn 
1 S 73 iocs mov 

ins \T- ^ 


9435 94.10 

lain 

HUO 

104 J 3 

10835 


♦*0 

+AQ 

+J0 

+.9S 

+85 

+ 1.10 

+33 


9 02 

879 

Vn 


& 

852 


Ml 

879 


839 


829 842 

U 2 8*5 


+.T1 

+.11 

+.12 

+.» 

+.MJ 

+M 


ms 


— sop 
1193 DK 


1)1! 

H 43 


1137 
- — 1147 
> 1*0 1200 
1209 1233 


1110 1134 

1142 1183 


11*0 1194 

1309 1229 


+29 

+27 

+97 


Htah 

LOW 


Open 

High 

15 B 

1223 

Mar 

1240 

1248 

1385 

1385 

1353 

1209 

Mor 

Jd 

1245 

1215 


Est.Safes 1872 Prev. Softs 1*54 
Pr»v. Day Oaon inL 


134 * 1381 
1245 12*7 

13 W 


ORANGE JUICE (NYCE) 
1SJKDB2S.- cents oer Ql ■■ 


190*0 

10100 

MOY 

118*5 

1 IU 0 

11500 

118*5 

4200 

18000 

*>200 

Jul 

11*25 

11800 

116*5 

118.10 

+ 2*5 

127 JM 

104*0 

5 ep 

1 M 2 S 

HUB 


110.10 

+210 

1 T 90 B 

111*0 

Nov 




117.90 

+UO 

11*75 

11500 

Jon 

117*0 

11100 

117*0 

11700 

+ 1*0 


114*0 

Mar 




11700 

+ 1*5 







11700 

+*0 



Jul 




11700 

+-S 5 

est.Satas 


Prov. Sales 

7 S 7 





Prov.Oav Open hit. 5 B 59 up 154 


Metals 


HJ - 
25 jnstbs.- 

11750 

117*0 

11540 

11350 

108 » 

1185 * 

10635 

HB30 

10850 

18450 

163.10 


103*3 


COPPER (COMEX) 
cents per Rj. 

9935 Aar 704*8 W 735 
97 jn May 104*0 107*6 
18230 Jun 10536 W 5 J 0 
•850 Jut 1 BSJ 0 IQSJW 
W 20 ) Auo WS» 16330 
ftP WU 90 10890 
10150 OcT 

KlOB HOY 

9450 Dec 183.10 M 3*0 
99 ^ Jon 
10350 Feb 

9400 Mar 10150 1*150 
M 8 M May MOJO 10090 
10030 Jut 

iibm sea 


1 * 4.10 104.15 


3075 

4*15 

4*45 

4110 


E St. Softs LOW PnMSaltt 
Prev. Dov Open lot 33*39 affl 77 
SILVER (COME 3 U 
5 300 tr oy QL-rarita p«r tray m. 

$£■5 55 -° 304 * 

3»5 3095 Jun 

4475 340.1 Jul 391 * 

4580 3475 Sep 3975 

4215 3780 Dec 404 * 

W 80 4028 Jan 

41 X 0 3820 Mar 4175 420 * 

5890 3850 May 

557 * 3950 Jut 

4*25 4120 Sep 

4775 4060 Dec 414 * 4440 

Jon 

Est Softs uan Prev. Sates an 
Prev. t»y Open lrrt.W &333 UP 2**5 
PLATINUM CNYME) 
airey BL-OdBgo oa r tray ox. 

EH! "•J® *3*0 

SH2 woo 

51 XOO mw Od 39450 40*0 

451 .® 3*700 Jon 40200 40800 

JWj*. 3 * 6 ** _Apr 41200 41200 

g**- Prev. Sates 15*1 

Prev. Day Open Int. 75.153 
PALLADIUM (MY ME) 
l COtroy cn- doUars oar az 

J" 1 2-S 9X90 

119*0 SOJ 3 S«p 9 XW 9873 

1^0 ox Ott nS 

1 K .75 0873 Mar 

Prev. Softs 279 

Prev. Day Open Ini. < 2 S»' 

GOLD (COMEX) 

HOtrery ox.- doliareper tray ax. 

ISSnn SK. 3n ' m 

36900 35800 May 

44420 35460 Jun 3 S 92 D 31270 

44800 340*0 Auo 382*0 3 mS 

£400 34300 Od 

48100 Jftm Dec 37000 37250 

» 0 JB Feb 374*0 379*0 


10479 101 X 1 
10400 10400 
10450 10855 
188 W 10800 
10350 
muo 
1*200 W 24 J 
10210 
_ Ml 55 
10150 101*5 
10050 100*5 
9905 
99*5 
98*5 
98*5 


3 

is 


+JS 

+05 

+J0S 

+.M 

+.M 

+.1S 

+.13 

+.15 

+.15 

+.W 

+.15 


3885 3*5 

3905 3 » 
3975 4050 

Hu 

4175 4205 


4312 
4349 
444* 4447 


+ 9.1 

+92 

WJ 

W 

+9* 

+ 9 * 

+92 

+ 9 * 

+ 9 * 

495 

+95 

4*5 

4*5 


37150 
39350 397.10 
39450 401*0 
40200 40400 
41200 409*0 


+150 

+150 

+150 

+150 

+150 


9150 9300 
9300 9810 

9525 9526 
9555 


+1.15 
+ .15 
+ .15 
+ 1-15 


35750 360*0 
36120 
399.10 362*0 
36200 36550 


***■*> MLM Jun 

3 SS Sff 

399*0 gg 


36900 37220 
37400 37470 
37900 
38260 


410J0 


En. Safts 25500 . Prev. Softs » 0 jjO 


390® 

S3 


4021 

+110 

4300 

+100 

4250 

+250 

+290 

+2*0 

+2*0 


Pour. Day open int .102541 oftl 


FlnancM 

as ?js is aa ks 

E*c 93*4 93 ^ 
9 X 95 9 X 47 Mor 

Jun 

5 Y 18 .TRRASURV CCBT 1 
l )S c £S > * * wopa 

?5SS 

Pw S oSoponir£ , * , ' SOte 


58 ? 

93*4 9 X 69 

as 


—0i 

+02 


180 . 109 100. 155 
100*05 


— 0W 
—01O 


WS^SSBS^ 


100-21 
100-1 ■ 


sr 


90-7 


Dec 

EttSaft* Prev. Softs mood 

Prev. Day Open ini. 

U9 TREASURY I 

(■ocr-3i 

99* 

tttr, £HS 540 9*-' 5 9+a 

sg I? ^ 

™ St* iff 

94-11 85-4 D*C 

Est.SMea . Prry.Sofes2600O0 


90-15 98-22 
98-1 *0+ 

77-19 


Hm u 

n-IO Jun *H 95-19 


as* 


93-14 93-13 

92-31 9MI 
92-17 
92+ 


Prev. Day CtaM 

MUNICIPAL Rot _ 

MOOte mae*-Pta& 30 nAof jL_„ 

ff"? 4 90J5 910 

SK ”- 3 "- 13 
^v s ^op».«r vao, “ «■ 


90-24 9001 

*■ RS 




Jen 93*3 9133 

2S52 

5S Jg 04 JU4 9xn 

H ^ is si bs 

1 S| K RS S 3 ! 

KS S| ^ SS RS 

T 1 -*’ gg J» 91^ 91*0 


SU -Ml 

32 

n3 


91*4 


So S 3 * 55-M 9»S 

ftS 9u« i£ USM 


91.14 

91*0 

91*1 


9222 

7154 

2*0 

91*1 

9150 

ss 

91.11 

91*5 


+02 

+07 

+01 


Season Season 
Mob Low 


Open tflgd Law Close .Chg. 


91*4 


927 ? DOC 9059 HIM 90 JO 90*4 
10*9 1074 Mar 1 Q 05 90*9 90*5 9009 

Est. Sales . prev. Softs 
Prev. Day Oaen lot 


4 JI 1 ' 


BRITISH POUND (IMM) 

Sper pouruj - 1 oofnreouois ! 

15600 1J0W Jun 1 J 334 15444 1 7270 L 7431 +248 

15340 1592 D Sea 151 M 15 ZR) 1J1N L 7148 +248 

1 - 79 W 1*790 OK . _ UDM +248 

Est Softs Prev. Sates M 574 

Prev. Day Open inf. 


CASSAOIAW OOLLAR ^ IM M^ 


Sper dir - 1 point aggate) 

0630 7995 Jan 0579 0571 0561 0572 

0574 .7985 Sep 0513 0513 JEW 0 SU 

. 0300 - 0175 OK 0644 

0445 0268 Mar 0424 

K» 0330 Jan 0 X 5 

Est. Soft) Prav. Sates 2015 

Pray. Day OpniIbL 
GERMAN MARK (IMM 1 
Sper mark - 1 pMntanualssaoODl 
jam 5783 JWl an 3ns 5873 5932 

*™ 5742 SOP 5093 5095 SKK 5071 

*770 5710 Dec 

Est Sales Prev. Softs 3 X 034 

Prev.Oay Open Int. 

JAPANESE YEN I 


—1 

—1 

—1 


=i ¥, 


5861 


+10S 

+H» 

+105 


I * 


^nn^iwmgk 


SoftSnoooti 

Jun 08709001 


l: 


,0 iS-SSSSflSlS-SSK^SVS IB 

jomo 097032 sea 097073 *97136 007073 007131 +91 

-anna pec 007100 *07115 jbthbjdotui 4*3 

J " m} n Mar - - -»n» 4*2 

etf-Solae prav. Sates 2 U 23 . 

Prev. Dav Open Int 
SWISS PRANC (IMM) 

SpKfrtnc-i point equate SQjOODI • • 

*BW Jun 0900 *970 


*804 *96? +1X 


*785 Sap 0*73 0935 *B» *943 +121 


0»O ^Q*C. -6080 0868 0934 +M4 

F . tt S atee Prev. Soles 17,154 
Prev. Day Open int. . . . 


Industrials 


COTTON aiNYCEI.,- 
50000 Ibx-cenf* per lb. 

M05 44*1 MOV 83*0 03*2 

£3 S S & %£ 

as ££%£$%%% 

mu 63.10 May 49 JH 7009 

^5ta. fflpAaRffW* 

Prev. Day Open tat am up I 
HEATHIO OIL(WYMJB) 

4MMoal- rarrta oer pal 

«SJg 4300 - Jun 53.25 52 JO 

8500 4800 Jul 5X50 S+O 

2fS S-SS 54,1 56-W 

5<S 5025 Sea 5505 

8500 5100 Od 5650 « ■ 

w; a; S .eS.'m 

5202 52J0 pec jaoo 3900 

47*0 pis Fob 54*5 5700 

54.90 51*0 Mar 5400 545? 

3X00 5000 Apr 3230 S2J0 

«■« 40*0 Jun SUM 5050 

Est- Sqfte Prev. Sates 2LH0 ' 

Prav. Day Oam int. 78997 off 1*97 . 

CRUOE OIL (HYMCI 
UMOBbL-no) lory per »L 
Xtn 1700 Jltoy 1953 MJ4 

3t« 1845 Jim. IMS 1950 

30*0 16*0 JIB 1900 19*8 

»50 18M Aua 1923 1908 

MJ2 1450 S*B 1900 1907 

28*0 1704 Od 19*0 19*0 

. E-5 '£ ^ IMO 

■ ' IZ-2? Die 1*36 19*5 

®0O 172S Jan T906 79*5 

TOM 1700 . PeB 1905 1905 

2875 1723 Mar «0j sfM 

«0O 1700 MOV T9 33 T905 

J» BJSjl «' 

g nTfi'sa-ifl 

RB 51*0 8 «p SL2B KS 

fSS - . Od SS 2s 

Prev. Day Open Inr. 81093 off/ 


•192 
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49*0 


84.11 
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+ 1*7 
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+ 1.19 

+)*» 
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£ ■ - 
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Turkey Sets Target 
For Privatizations 


ANTALYA, Turkey — Turkey’s 
Privatization Office expects to raise 
2 trillion lire ($550 million) in reve- 
nue this year, the head of the agen- 


ihrougb the Gulf crisis test and has 
come out of it successfully.'’ 

Mr. Ozuygur said he expected 
the market to weather the shocks of 
high interest rates. The Turkish 


cy. Okkes Ozuygur, said Monday, central bank decontrolled deposit 
The official also said the privati- rates in February, and overnight 


zauoQ office was considering sales 
to international investors. 

“If everything else goes fine, we 
expect to raise 2 trillion lire in pri- 
vatization this year,** Mr. Ozuygur 
said. “It could even be hither than 

that " 

Privatization is a major plank of 
the center-right government's eco- 
nomic policy and a key to financing 
a growing budget deficit, he said. 

Mr. Ozuygur said among the of- 
fice's next offerings would be 
shares in the cable wire producer 
Turk KaUo, the paper bag manu- 
facturer Adana Kagjt Torba — 
whose shares will be sold to em- 
ployees of Cement producer Cito- 
san — the carmaker Tofas and 
Ipragaz. 

He added that the planned block 
sale in the national carrier Turkish 
AMines was being postponed be- 
cause of the global crisis in the 
aviation sector. 

Asked about its 1991 policy oq 
the stock market, Mr. Ozuygur said 
the Privatization Office would no 
longer be a buyer of shares. 

*Tbe stock exchange is no longer 
a crawling market,” he said. “A 
professional system has started to 
prevail in the market. 

“I am optimistic. The market has 
become mature. It has been 


Asian Bank 
Drops Deal on 
Lloyds Units 

Ratten 

JAKARTA — Bank Inter- 
nao onal Indonesia, a major 
local private bank belonging 
to the Smar Mas Group, said 
Monday it was dropping plans 
to buy four Asian branches of 
Lloyds Bank PLC. 

The bank announced four 
months ago that it planned to 
boy the branches in Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan and Ma- 
laysia, but “the situation has 
changed,” a bank official said. 

He said the bank was in a 
period of consolidation. 


rates in February, and overnight 
rates on the central bank-con- 
trolled interbank market shot up to 
175 percent last week. 

■ Textile Quotas Raised 

The United Stales has doubled 
import quotas for Turkish textiles 
and manufactured clothing, Reu- 
ters reported from Istanbul. 

Ibrahim Cakir. deputy undersec- 
retary to the treasury and foreign 
trade ministries, was quoted by the 
semi official Anatolian news agency 
as saying that Turkish and U.S. 
officials agreed to the increase last 
Friday in Lbe United States. 

Textile expons to the United 
States are expected to be worth 
$900 million m 1991. twice their 
1990 leveL 


Producer Prices in U.K. 
Are Expected to Level Off 

Roam 

LONDON — Fewer British manufacturers expect to raise prices in 
the next four months than at any time in the past 16 years, the 
Confederation of British Industry says in a report to be released 
Tuesday. 

The CBI said its March industrial survey found that the number of 
companies set to raise prices was at its lowest level since 1975. when 
the poll of industrialists began. 

John Banham , the director-general of CBI. said Monday that 
Britain's economic recession, which began in mid- 1990, could soon 
hit bottom. 

“We think we might be in sight of the bottom of the recession,” he 
said on BBC radio. “Times are still very difficult for a very large 
number of businesses and the situation is continuing to get worse. 

“However, we may be in prospect of German levels of inflation 
within the year. If this is the case we can expea interest rates to come 
down and we could expect to see the economy turning round in the 
second half of the year.” 

The CBI survey' conducted from Feb. 27 to March 20, covered 
1,422 companies employing more than two million people. 

Andrew Sen lance, CBI economist, said the survey indicated that a 
marked slowdown in the rate of increase of manufacturers' “factory 
gate” prices would occur later this year. Factory g nm . or producer, 
prices are expected fall to 3.9 percent by the fourth quarter, from 6 J 
percent in February, he said. 


EC Talks Take Up Single Currency 


and monetary union, as agreed by 
EC leaders last faD. 


BRUSSELS — European Com- EC leaders last falL 
munity talks on a monetary union The Luxembourg document also 
treaty were to focus Tuesday on tries to meet a German demand 
how to move from a system of na- 'ha 1 economic convergence among 


There is general agreement that 
sovereignty over money wd not be 


The Luxembourg document also handed over to a central bank until 
tries to meet a German demand well after 1994. 


tional exchange rates to one based 
on a single currency. 

Diplomats said the meeting 
would also give the intergovern- 
mental conference its first opportu- 
nity to air disputes over whether to 
create a common central bank in 
1994 and over a British proposal 
for a “bard” European currency 
uniL 

Treasury Minister Yves Mersch 
of Luxembourg, who chairs the 
group, has said the transition phase 
to economic and monetary union 
has raised three major issue: 

• The conditions for moving 
from the present phase of coopera- 
tion among national currencies, to 
the second, or transition, phase; 

• What will happen during the 
transition phase, 

• And bow to move out of it to 


the final stage of locking exchange low a program agreed with its pan- 
rates and possibly a single currency, ners. 

Negotiators discussed the first of Negotiators were expected to ad- 
these on March 19. Luxembourg dress the question of when to create 
has since circulated a paper that a central bank for the Community 


suggests Jan. 1, 1994, as the date to 
stan the second phase of economic 


that economic convergence among But France wants to create the 
the 12 member states precede any structure of an EC central bank 
further move toward economic and from 1994. 
monetary union. It suggests a pro- Germany says that creating an 
- “empty shell" of a bank would be 

XT . . . dangerous. It wants to limit the 

It egotiators Also changes during the transition phase 

will k* airinir 10 strengthening the existing com- 

wui ire airing nriuee of national central bank 

disputes over governors. 

, r tl A statement by the French and 

Whether to creflte A German foreign ministers on 
nnmm/m i March 22 raised hopes that Bonn 

common central aa?epl K^TLstitmionai 

hank in 1QQ4 structure, if only the embryo of a 

««««*. ui ± 771 . central bank, from 1994. 

The question of what the bank 
cedure for analyzing the progress wfl] do during the transition is ex- 
of members states in narrowing pected to brmg Britain into the 
economic differences. discussion. 

Any country that had not made London has been keeping a rda- 
suffident progress in reducing its tively low profile during the Bret 
inflation rale and budget deficit by three months of the inter g pvem- 
1994 would be called upon to fof- mental conference. Prime Minister 
low a program agreed with its pan- John Major has toned down the 
ners. harsh rejection of a single currency 

Negotiators were expected to ad- that was the hallmark al his prede- 
dress the question of when to create cessor, Margaret Thatcher, suggest- 
a central bank for the Community mg in a speech in Bonn last month 
and what its powers during the that ihe conference should be able to 
transition would be. find a way to satisfy all sides. 


cedure for analyzing the progress 
of members states in narrowing 
economic differences. 

Any country that had not made 
sufficient progress in reducing its 
inflation rale and budget deficit by 
1994 would be called upon to fof- 


and what its powers during the 
transition would be. 


3 TRADING: Derivatives Take Off 


(Continued from first finance page) 

sometimes alters the pace of change 
in the underlying market in the 
short term, kit not the basic trend. 

“The derivatives won’t become 
divorced from (he underlying mar- 
ket,” said Mr. Hubbard of Paribas. 
“In the end they have to be based 
an the same fundamentals.” 
Nonetheless, the influence of de- 


come aggressive players in futures 
and options markets.’ “As this trend 
gathers pace, it will reduce the 
dominance of the speculators and 
bring more stability," Mr. Hughes 
said. 

The trend toward greater reli- 
ance on derivatives will be led by 
products based on individual na- 
tional stock indexes. But many an- 


3? » ]S si 3B6 2 fl -qS Last Thursday the London. Paris E 01 * conlr ? c ? based on new pan- 


and New York leading share index- 
es were all strongly influenced by 
trading in index futures and op- 
tions as the expiry of March con- 
tracts led to last-nnmue portfolio 
adjustments. 

The analysts pointed out that the 
sharp growth in futures and op- 
tions trading has until recently 
been led by professional market 
traders, whose speculative activi- 
ties made the underlying market 
more volatile. 

More recently, however, as big 
institutions have become more fa- 
miliar with derivatives and have 
gained board approval for dealing 
in such products, the nature of the 
market nas begun to change. 

“In the past, we had very little 
knowledge of how these products 
worked and, frankly, we are only 
just getting the technology to be 
able to trad: these markets ade- 
quately," said an investment execu- 
tive with a large British insurance 
company. 

As large British institutional in- 
vestors, with their £28 billion 
($48.6 IxDkui) cash hoard, begin to 
move into the market in a big way 
for the first time, the derivatives 
markets will become both much 
bigger and more stable. 

Already, some British institu- 
tions tike the Prudential have be- 


European indexes to take off as 
well when the new instruments gain 
familiarity and prove their liquid- 
ity. 

“UJS. and Japanese institutions, 
which already see Europe as a sin- 
gle market, are likely to lead the 
way," said Paul Hilton, of James 
CapeL 

Derivative contracts will be 
launched this summer based on 
London’s FT-SE Eurotrack 100 in- 
dex and on the Euro Top 100, 
launched jointly by the Swiss. 
Dntch and French exchanges. The 
Chicago Board Options Exchange 
and the American Stock Exchange 
also have announced products 
based on the European indexes, 
subject to U.S. regulatory approv- 
al 

If analysts, traders and institu- 
tional investors all agree the trend 
toward more sophisticated invest- 
ment instruments is a positive one, 
they said it would probably place 
more pressure on finns specializing 
in the equity market. 

Jobs are Hedy to shift from equi- 
ties to derivatives trading. Firms 
that are not expen in both markets 
may find survival difficult, accord- 
ing to the sources. 

“A lot more people may be driv- 
en out of business,” said Mr. Cow- 
ell 


Kleinwort Benson (Japan) Fund 

SICAV 

1 1. rue Aldringen. L- U IN Luvemboun* 

R.C. Luxembourg No B S52X 


Notice is hereby given thsii an E\tranniinar> General Meeting of 
ihe Company will be held ai 1 1 . me Aldringen. L- 1 1 1 8 Luxembourg. Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg on April 15. IW1 at 1 1 .UO u.m. for the purpose 
of considering and. if thought fit. paving the following resolutions: 

Resolutions 


ihe Company be wound up and liquidaied: 

Gerard Becquer be appointed as liquidator 
the liquidator be authorised and instructed lo: 
tit enter into an agreement between lit ihe Company 1 2) 
Klein won Benson Japanese Fund Limited and (3) Kleinwort 
Benson Select Fund Sicav in connection u ith ihe mailer, set 
out in ihe following resolutions: 

(ii) pay all outstanding liabilities of the Company and set aside 
all monies required to cover the casts of liquidation t save for 
those liabilities of the Company agreed to be borne by 
Kieinwon Benson International Fund Managers Limited); 
liii) use ihe balance of the assets to subscribe and pay in cash or 
kind for shares of the Japanese Sub-Fund of Kieinwon Benson 
Select Fund, a socii5i£ dlnvesti.ssemeni ii capital variable under 
the faws of Luxembourg and Klein won Benson Japanese Fund 
Limited, a limited company under the laws of Guernsey, first, 
in proportion to the elections made by the shareholders of the 
Company for shares in either of ihese funds and. secondly, 
to rhe extent that shareholders do not make such elections, 
by subscribing for shares in the Japanese Sub-Fund of 
Kleinwort Benson Select Fund, such shares to be issued in 
registered form to holders of shares in registered form in the 
Company and in bearer form to holders of shares in bearer 
form in the Company: 

i ivi cause Kieinwon Benson Select Fund and Kieinwon Benson 
Japanese Fund Limited to allot and remit to the shareholders 
of Lhe Company shares in the Japanese Sub-Fund of Kieinwon 
Benson Select Fund and shares in Kleinwort Benson Japanese 
Fund Limited respectively pursuant to the elections or deemed 
elections referred to in f Hi) above: and 
iv i proceed in all other respects in accordance with the law of 
August 10. 1915 on commercial companies, as amended, and 
the law of March 50. 1988 concerning collective investment 
underlukines. 


Luxembourg. March 18. I C W| 


By order of the Board 
The Secretary 


COMPANY RESULTS 


Revenue and profits or simwa stall 

losses, in minions, are in w m aX ilar urf 

local currencies unless nmims — im atn grout — , la™. tt«L 
otherwise Indicated. p pn ai tt t- trmim. 


Per Snore 37.23 

7: hWien 


Belgium 


PetroniM ______ 

Y«or W» 1M» MesHe 

Profit 2U3B. ZS5ML Yew 1990 MW 

ftwenue 4&38L 4B4M8. 

_ ■_ ■ YMT mo 19» Profit MTOl Mia 

Britain ReiMM «M2L fl«J. for Stwr* __ «wn AS 4JH 

Pretax Nd_ Z75B. 080. 

■ M Mud i Castro) 

Revenu e 1 ™ uS. ta Quo r. WO 1 OT United States 

tB W KSEfc » Dean Foods 

Year lwe MW hqw. mi 1990 

EssoUJC. Revenue *w. 4UUL Revenue — 521.10 52070 

Year 1990 1989 Pretax Net _ X3*L 41 W. - 1440 IOM 

Pi JXlfl W SufiAt IJJBI 048 

pram -in 54X00 554X0 Deutsche Bank 9Meaan> mi mo 
y, loan loan Revenue _ 1.599. W41 

Lucas Industries m Im. 45m £*55^^ 


Renault T: Mtllen. 

Year 1990 1989 

Revenue— Mlta- 17L4M 
prom i» «*). Switzerland 

Gmany Nestle 


Britain 


1989 United States 


Lucas Industries 
W Half 1990/9119*9/90 

Revenue 1.180. 1.180. 

Pretax Net- 55J0 8LH 
Per snare (USB UB4 


Mr Star* 

9 Means 

Revenue 

Net UK. 

Per Share 


QjAl 048 

1991 1990 

1.590. 1440 

4UD 4Q.10 

\sa 1J0 


1.188. KHD 

■IjM YW 1990 

UM Revenue 4X80 

Profit— XLOOi 


UN. Great American Bata 

30X01011700 4»Ouar. 1991 1990 


Pretax Net_ ZJUO 37070 ... 

Per snore MB aao IWy 

namm&afcenwamrls n» 

Penlmuler and Oriental Banco HI Napoli 
SMOtn navigation Company. VMt ^990 )M9 

Red tom! ** 15MM.WU30. 

Yeer 1990 1989 PlreillftC. 

Re ve n ue 1400 1X00 Yuar 1990 1909 

SML- « W * — soffi 

Japan 


r «v a: lass. FtriJ name of comtxt- Revenue — 487 JO 34190 

Year 1990 T9S9 w ft KbecknerHumM# NefLan — 30JB 196.90 

Revenue UOL *580. OeuH. Year 1991 1998 

Pretax Net_ Ztuo 37&J0 .. ■ Revenue 1X40 U60. 

Per snare MB 0423 Kldy Net Lees— 17300 36340 


Revenue 1X40 1 JfiO. 

NetLoes— 17300 36340 
two mar net MOMMe gam of 
srtajmt/lkn 


France 

Banqae PalUas 
Year 1998 1989 

Profit «UW MW- 


Asatu Breweries 
Year TWO __ 


Profit 

Per Share. 


National Medical Ent. 
VI&C. 3rd door. 1991 1918 

nw Revenue VS7D lXia 

op#/ snore— aw 077 

t Months 1991 1998 

Revenue— moo soso 

_ oner Net — mio I712» 

rewerfes Oeer Share- us 2.16 

1990 1989 Nett exclude Chorees o t 

msm Mt4ea ssMunomimauamrannef 
3X88. 1S80. summon vs. SSJ million In 
746 1090 nine months. 


Registered Office: 1 1. rue Aldringen. L-1 1 18 Luxembourg. 

Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 

Notes 

1 . A Member entitled tuuuend iind vote is entitled lo appoint a proxy 
ur proxies to attend and. lo vole instead of him. A proxy need noi 
be a member of ihe Company. 

2. To be valid, a Form of Proxy must be lodged at the Company's 
rvgisirarx. Kredieirust. 1 1. rue Aldringen. L-2M60 Luxembourg, 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg not later than 1 1 .00 a.m. on April 
J2. IWI. Forms of proxy arc available at the same address. 

In order to entitle their holders lo vole, bearer shares should be 
deposited wiih Kredieibank S.A. Luxemhourgeoise. 43. boulevard 
Royal. L-2*t55 Luxembtiura, Grand DuL-hy ol Luxembourg nm later 
rhan 1 1 .1X1 a.m. on April 12. I*WI. 

4. In order lo pav. valid resululions. iheeviraordinary general meeting 
must be an ended by Shareholder, present or represcnied holding 
5 i» oi the shares ouisianding. Should this quorum noi be reached, 
the meeting may be postponed and. at such postponed meeting, 
no quorum will he required. AH resolutions must be approved h> 
a majority of two thirds of the shares represented at the meeting. 

5. Forms of Dection allowing Shareholders to elect for shares of 
Kieinwon Benson Select Fund. Japanese Sub-Fund or Kieinwon 
Benson Japanese Fund are available ji the registered office of ihe 
Company and must h; lodged with Kredwtnist at the above address 
noi lalerihan ll.f)()a.m. on April 12. l l| 9l. 

6 . For further information Shareholders should consult ihe document 
entitled ■■ Proposals for a Scheme of Rccoasiruction in relation to 
Kieinwon Benson t Japan) Fund Sicav*- which contains a Jencr by 
lhe Chairman of the Boani of Directors of ihe Company. Appen- 
dix I which sets out details of the Proposals. Appendix 2 which 
sets Lun the draft Agreement to be entered into pursuant lo item 
ii) of ihe Resolution C above, and Appendix 3 which sets out General 
Information in relation to the Company, as well as ihe current sefame 
particulars of Kleinwort Benson Japanese Fund Limited and ihe 
current prospectus of Kleinwort Benson Select Fund SICAV. Copies 
of such documents are asuilublc without cost ai the offices of 
Kredieirust at ihe above address. 
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How in the world 
can ice publish so much 
international news? 


Monday’s Oostny 

Tables indude the nationwide prices up to 
the dosing on Wall Street and do not reflect 
late trades elsewhere. Via The Associated Press 


London 


Toronto 
Caribbean , 
Mexico City 
Managua 
San Salvador 
Rio de Janeiro ' 
Buenos Aires 








Madrid 

%-A Gen ” a 

Rome 

X'lS \\ Warsaw 
/( l Budapest 
V '• \A Moscow 
/V A I Jerusalem 


jjjj Abidjan 
• ST fyjfj Nairobi 

Johannesburg 
New Delhi 
Bangkok 
Beijing 



Tokvo 


We get around. 


The New York Times maintains foreign bureaus 
in the 26 cities shown above. 

These bureaus generate thousands of stories 
a year. More than three pages of international 
news appear in The Times on an average 
weekday. And some five pages on an average 
Sunday. 

Quality goes hand in hand with quantity. 


In each of the last three years, correspondents 
of The New York Times have won Pulitzer 
Prizes — U.S. journalism's highest honor — for 
“distinguished reporting on international 
affairs." 

The bottom line? When it comes to voicing 
informed opinion on global matters, it's 
obvious that our readers travel in the best 
of circles. 


Sire JJeUt jjork Sftmcs 


Basil Bicknell 
Managing Director 
International Advertising 


Peter Irby 
European Manager 
The New York Times 
London Bureau Ltd. 

London International Press Centre 
76 Shoe Lane. London EC4A3JB 
(44-7 1 ) 936-3322 


Nick DiGiovanni 

Manager. International Advertising 

The New York Times 

229 West 43d Street 

New York. New York 10036 

( 212 ) 556-1205 
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Seoul Faces New U.S. Trade Pressures 


TOKYO— J, 
saves fell a non 


officials bad confirms previously 
that $5.7 bflliott m Goff aid had 
been transferred to. the United 
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Monday, suggesting that mwj, 
the nation's Gulf aid has been 
passed oq to tbe United States and 
other nations. 

A finance Ministry official also 
said the phmge in reserves may 
have reflected intervention by the 
Bank of Japaato slow the dollar's 
rise last month. 

• Tha official declined to elabo- 
rate, though, saying he did not 
mat to start speculation in the 

fi nsmri a l markets. 

j In Match, Japan set aside 1.17 
triffion yen ($8J billion) to cover 
die allies' cost of the Gulf war. 
Japan's Foreign Ministry and UJ5. 


Auto Sales 
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| k Fall Again 

Omt^bfOurSBaffRmDi^m^ 
TOKYO — Japanese domestic 
vehicle sales, which had reached a 
fourth consecutive record in the 
1990 fiscal year, fell in March for 
the fifth monthly drop in a row. 

The Japan Automobile Dealers 
Association reported Monday that 
r^ m ‘ !?„/ March sales of cars, trades and bn* 

'^ v *- > es fell S3 percent from a year earii- 

w ** •— *>T?r g*w e a to 7vJ08 units, maA-mg the 
; fifth monthly year-to-year decline. 
The association, which attribut- 
ed the shi gp&h sales to hi^ier xntec- 
ert rates, said car sales dropped 7 3 
percent to 337,768 units and track 
1 safes fell 03 percent to 200,833 
, anils. Bos sales deefined 73 per- 
, cent to 3,907 units. 

Safes in the year ended-Snnday 
were 1 percent higher, at 5.9 nriffion 
vehicles, a record for the fourth 
year. The figures mainly reflected 
( strong sales m the first half. 

Car safes fcO L6 percent, to 4.22 
miflinn mrits Truck safes rose 8 
percent, to 13 nufiran units, and 
bos sales dimbed 7.6 percent, to 
24,516 unite. 

For the year, safes byToyota Mo- 
tor Corp. woe up 6.8 percent; Nis- 
san Mmor Co, down GL5 p ercent; 
Mazda Motor Carp, npZ4 percent; : 
Mhoihkhi Motors Cot ?-, uqp 10-5 . 
percent, and Honda Motor Ccx, 
down 73 percent (AFP, Reuters) 


S.O- y/tabmg Securities (Japan) 
“Japan has paid its dues for 
Desert Storm.” 

The F ina n c e Ministry said Ja- 
pan's holdings of convertible for- 
eign currencies, gold and special 
drawing rights deefined to $6939 
bfflkmm the end of March, the firet 
time they had fallen below $70 W- 
Bon since July 1987. 

The decline of S8JJ8 billion ex- 
ceeded the previous biggest drop of 
$635 Wlion ip March 1990. 

Also in- March, Japan's central 
bank was selling dollars on foreign 
ex c han g e markets in an attempt to 
slow the w eakening of the yen 
against the dollar. 

In Tokyo, the dollar dosed on 
Monday at 14030 yen, a ax-month 
high and up sharoly from 131.95 
yen at the end of February. 

_ It was the first active mterven- 
tion by the Bank of Japan once 
April 1990, but dealers said the 
scale was not large. 

Asked if the volume of dollar 
sales agains t the yen by the Rant- of 
Japan was a record in March, the 
Finance Minis try spok esman de- 
efined to comment. (Reuters, Af) 


By Teresa Watanabe 

Lag A ngeies Timet Serriee 

South Korea, which fought off imports of 
luxury goods and allegedly slowed up trade 
deals with the United Stales last year, once 
again is talking about the need to open up to 
world trade: 

But U-S. officials want more than words 
when they meet with Sooth Korean trade 
negotiators over the next few weeks. Com- 
merce Secretary Robot A Mosbacher is to 
visit Seoul cm Friday and Saturday, while 
South Korean negotiators will meet with offi- 
cials from the US. trade representative's of- 
fice in Washington on April 11. 

US. officials say South Korea has back- 
tracked on promises to open its markets. They 
point to dais on imports of cigarettes, wine, 
pecans and beef that wore negotiated more 
than a year ago but that remained in dispute 
until new deals in December and January. 

They also are displeased with South Ko- 
rea's one-year delay in a five-year program to 
reduce tariffs and with Seoul's stance against 

full agricultural liberalization in the Uruguay 
Round of the world trade negotiations. 

Both rides say that much progress has been 
made in the past few pmiUns , tnrTrt/fing the 
appointment of a more internationally mind- 
ed trade minister in Seoul. But U.S. officials 
are waiting to see whether South Korea wiD 
deliver an its promises. 

“We are at the brink, basically." said a U.S. 
official. "The change in tone and rhetoric is 
important and welcome. But what we're rcal- 
ly looking for is concrete, substantia] action." 

Although trade disputes with Seoul may 
never reach the fever pitch of those with 
Tokyo — US. bilateral trade with South 
Korea is just one-fourth as large as with 
Japan — they have drawn political attention. 

Sooth Korea is America’s seventh-largest 
trading partner. Its gross national product 


has doubled since 1986. from 5102.7 billion 
to $223 billion last year. Its growth rate hit 
double digits in 1986 and stayed there for 
three straight years. At its peak in 1988, 
Seoul's trade surplus hit Si 1.4 billion. 

But then tbe bwm began 10 go bast. Esca- 
lating wage demands, a sharp appreciation of 
the South Korean currency and increased 
consumer spending weakened the nation's 
international competitiveness. 

Robert Wanie, president of the Korean 
Economic Institute, a research group funded 


Both sides say progress 
has been made. But U.S. 
officials are waiting to 
see whether Seoul will 
deliver on its promises. 


by the Sotufa Korean government, said: 
“When they sell overseas, their goods are 30 
percent more expensive now. And they fed 
the increase in private consump tion tends to 
cot down the amount of investment and sav- 
ings in the economy.” 

For the first time in five years. South Korea 
posted a trade deficit last year. The result 
brought a sense of panic 

“The Korean government responded by 
fostering a crisis atmosphere,” according to a 
report released last week by the American 
Chamber of Commerce in South Korea. “To 
cope with the 'crisis,* a new economic team 
was installed in March 1990, and given a 
mandate to boost exports.” 

It said that, as a result, government officials 
reverted to “remnants of old attitudes regard- 
ing discriminatory treatment of imports.” 


U.S. fanners, automakers and tobacco 
companies say they are among the victims. In 
the most celebrated case, a South Korean 
campaign against luxury goods has been 
blamed for pushing down sales of Ford's 
Mercury Sable cars. Sales have plummeted 
from about 300 a mouth to 59, the American 
Chamber of Commerce reported. 

South Korean officials say the campaign 
was meant to stem overconsumption. But 
foreign business executives argue it was 
aimed at shutting out imports. 

For the fust quarter of 1991, Seoul's trade 
deficit rose 10 $4.46 billion, compared with 
$1.91 billion in the first quarter of 1990, the 
Trade Ministry said Monday. 

South Korea's alleged lade of compliance 
with deals to open its markets to foreign beef, 
cigarettes and wine also has been heightened 
tensions. Even though the country agreed to 
allow foreign cigarettes, UJL exporters say 
their ability 10 compete has been curtailed by 
restrictions on advertiang and a local tax 
they say discrimina tes against imports. 

Although South Korea agreed to increase 
beef imports and efanmate quotas entirely in 
1997, U.S. mat exporters wanted greater 
ability to directly negotiate with hotels and 
restaurants. And the wine industry was dis- 
pleased with a proposed South Korean tax 
change that could haw harmed imports. 

“I don't think anyone would question that 
the Koreans have dismantled their protec- 
tionist structures very rapidly,” a member of 
the American Chamber of Commerce said. 
“But there are so many underlying restric- 
tions that even if you eliminate one restric- 
tion, you have another me underneath-” 

Among oLher issues of concern to U-S. 
business executives are restrictions on import 
financing, protections for inteDectual proper- 
ty and health standards that effectively keep 
out foreign agricultural products. 
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Rating Cut as 
Kyowa Merges 
WithSaitama 


. TOKYO — Kyowa Bank 
Ltd. and Sa lima Bank Ltd. 
formally merged Monday to 
form Japan’s eightb-biggest 
bank, with assets of 32.7 tril- 
• Ban yen ($232 bflHan). 

The stock. market welcomed 
the change, boosting shares in 
the new Kyowa SahamaBank 
by 40 yen to L200. 

Bur the Japanese aim of 
Stabdard A Boar's Inc. ait its 
sating on Kyowa’s long-tom 


Australia Gives Nod 
To Oil Exploration 

Roam traKan dollars ($1.55 bilHon) in ex- 

CANBERRA — Three new off- parts or inmort replacement reve- 
shore petroleum-exploration per- mm, he said 


Foreign Drillers Face 
Restrictions in China 


Reuters 

BEUING — China is not ready 
shore petroleum-exploration per- nne, he said to let foreign companies take an 

nuts in die North west Shdf ofl _ o., _ equity stake in ml milling in west- 

and gas field off the western A us- 3 roBfflwe Itefxn&y Sues ern Xinjiang, the nation’s most 
trafian coast have been announced Broken Hill Pty. said it is study- p romising region for exploration, 
by the Australian government. mg the possible siting of a billion- [he energy minister said Monday. 

The permits were granted to a dollar oil refinery m Malaysia, But Hiinn, eager to avoid bc- 
venture comprising Broken Hfll Reuters reported from Canberra, coming an o9 importer, would be 
Pty, Wood-tide Petroleum Devd- a for the company's flexible in approving cooperation 

S t Pty, Mid-Eastern Oil Ltd, BHP Petroleum Pty. subsidiary projects with foreign companies. 

Petroleum Co* Chevron Melbourne that its Ha- said the minister, Huang Yicheng. 

andJapan Australia Pty waiian subsidiary. Pacific Re- “We haven’t yet decided to let 

The ndd was increasingly being sources Iucl, is conducting a feaa- foreign oil companies undertake 
seen as a major ofl zone, and not hffity study for a large refinery and risk exploration in the Tarim Ba- 
jrot a gasnead. Resources Ministe fas chosen Guam and Malaysia as sin," be said, referring to the region 
^■fogrcfgq... possible sites. inXinjiaeg. 


_ n «, dj. oj_ equity stake m mi drilling m west- 

■ Possible Rdiaery Sites ern Xinjiang, the nation’s most 

Broken H31 Pty. said it is study- pr omising region for exploration, 
mg the possible siting of a billion- [be energy minister said Monday. 


Renters reported 


m Malaysia, 
n Canberra. 


We-A-ininus, citing concern 
abrint fhe impact of Saitama’s 

weaker, net interest marg ins 
and smaller fee income. 

The rating matched. Sahar 
ma’&eristrng lewd. The merger 
makes the debts of tbe two 
banks the obligations of 
Kyowa SaitamaBank. 

(AFP, Rentas) 


But China, eager to avoid be- 
coming an dl importer, would be 


“We plan to use our own equip- 
ment. Bui of course we welcome 
cooperation and tbe specific types 
of cooperation can be negotiated." 

China has allowed foreign oil 
companies to lake a stake in oQ 
exploration offshore and has per- 
mitted certain designated onshore 
areas for risk exploration. 


South Korean Investment 
In China Surged in 1990 

Reuters increase this year. Following an 

SEOUL — South Korea ap- agreement last year. South Korea 
proved 77 investment projects in has opened a trade office in Beijing 
China worth $164.9 million from and China is expected to open an 
1985 to 1990, paced by a big jump office in Seoul soon. 

in projects last year, the Interna- 

tional Private Economic Council of 

^ The counrf wadset up in 1 988 to Dunlop Estates Shares 

Soar After Relisting 

pean countries. Reuten 

One council official said applica- KUALA LUMPUR — The 
dons to invest in China dwindled shares of Dunlop Estates Bbd 
after prodemocracy protests were surged Monday after they were re- 
crushed in June 1989, but they re- listed cm (he Kuala Lumpur Slock 
bounded strongly last year. Exchange following a seven-month 

Seoul approved 47 projects suspension- 
worth $67.9 milli on in 1990 alone, Dunlop Estates dominated activ- 

compared with 13 projects worth ity with 16 j mini on shares traded. 
$11 milHnn in 1989. It closed at 3.70 ringgit ($1.35), 

Tbe official said Sooth Korea's against 1.49 ringgit at its suspen- 
investmenl in China is likely to sioa on Sept. 3. 


just a gas field. Resources Minister 

Alan Gri ffiths said. 

North West Shdf “is now a mar 
jor new ofl province," Mr. Griffiths 
said. “These three fields have the 
potential to hold over 450 minion 
bands of dl and will make a signif- 
icant contribution to the Austra- 
lian economy.” 

Based on a wodd ofl price of $25 
a band, aggregate production 
would yield some 2.0 nation Ans- 
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New Zealand Slashes Social Benefits 

Unemployed Need Incentive to Work, Government Says 


Reuters 

WELLINGTON — New Zea- 
land’s conservative government cal 
unemployment and health benefits 
by as modi as a quarter on Mon- 
day, saying that the unemployed - 
must be coaxed back to work. 

- The cats, announced by Finance 
Minis ter Ruth Richardson in De- 
cember, have provoked widespread 
protests, inchming from within, the 
governing New Zealand N ation al 
Party. Crates of thepolicy say there 
are no jobs to go to. 

“We have a finance minister who 
believes that somehow everything 
will come right if only the govern- 
ment and its functions wither and 
disappear,” said tbe Labor Party 
leader, Mike Moore. 

But Sodal Welfare Minister Jen- 
ny Shipfey said so many New Zea- 
landers were ea rn i ng so much on 
unemployment that there was tittle 
incentive to look for wort 


“This economy win destroy itself 
unless we' tom that incentive 


spending wfll push New 


around,” rive said in. an interview even deeper into recession. People 


with Tdeviaon New Zealand. 


cm manptoymenl, she said: ‘They “Jp J 
arel!mwo±fanxaftheii!ttureand -Jr 
we cannot afford them to be tempt- .v 

etf t° stay there mdefnutdy.*' ^ ^ fe govmmHlt ^ 

-Beginning April 1, unemploy- lfeves are essential for stimulating 
ment benefits for single people age the economy. Kit jobs will not ap- 
20 to 24 will fall by 24.7 percent, to pear ovoruighi, she said. 

108.17 New Zealand dollars “It will take time fra that to 
($63-60) a week. Payments for die translate itself into new work op- 
rickin the same group will drop by portonities,” she said. “But this 
20 percent ' gcworamcntls convinced that is tbe 

The government's nri* are also only way out of the serious fiscal 
aimed at catting the budget deficit, and social position that we curreat- 
wfrich is forecast to hit 1.7 btition ty find ourselves in.” 

New Zealand dollars in 1990-91. Hardship is growmg after years 
The cuts will save the taxpayers 245 of economic stagnation. 
miKni rfnnura f h« fiscal VEST, and “When I was asked the first tunc 
the government plans to ait a fur- if I wanted a food pared, I can 
fhw 1.3 billion doHais in 1991-92. remember my nose going up in the 

air and thinking: T don’t need food 
» • ' • parcels,’ ” said Peari Briggs, a sin- 

gle mother of four. “Then I 
pf jlf/vLw Tfjs jlfnfw thought: *Come on kid, be honest 
rx» mUMeS llS UXVW with yourself.’ I didn’t have any- 

miniaturized to fit into notebook thing there to feed the children.” 

PCs. The 60-mqjabyte drives re- 

cord the data on spinning magnetic 
platters 23 inches (635 centime' 

ten) in diameter. Several compa- — — 

n faf are working on drives that are 
said to store 80 megabytes on a 

platter 1.8 inches wide. Notice of Animal Genera 

He significance of such large “ 

capacity is that it is equal to or ip, 

greater than that on the hard drives ID 

found in most desktop personal 7 

computers — and that win permit ■ II 

an eamcotive to take an entire infra- 

matr on base on the road, rather ■" 

JuBus Baer U.S. D 

in ports that connect easily to a (lu-wk—n-rfbacc 

desktop color monitor, a mouse notkts is hereby given orweAnmni 

the onW items tint really count m Gi^cann^u^iuud&oatiKZsth 
terms of user control of the system, dey ot wi * ii ». m. lb* the fofiowmg 

floppy disk - drive, Wtncn many adopt ihe account, presented by Lhe DnrcUxj 

n/ltdiooks now have. rorttejt»cndcrf3lsiDecerabec1W0«ixlUB: 

Tofarilitate the use of portables 
cn the desktop, some new now- 

T V t. Tir Wlrn hat/p nnrinnal moat Awliiwa aaUWriw the 

book systams aBO mve opnonai dj^c^ io u« aih&6a' rtniuoefMion. 
desktop “docking statoms that nir bv arder^mt 8/^ Jvtuu satr 
direc tl y provide slots for the same b.s.D^i^ML^MtfO Baximcnnet 
neririheral boards, network cards Ca ^ m 

rh^laroer Storage devices A sharthoWor Soldine tegicaol Sh»i3 IS e»- 

and erca we aigcr sunogp julod in acarf. wwaraJ jpporni aoeof men: 

IW ffd With desktop PCs. ptoxies io nuod and vou instead of btm. 


on benefits will spend less, bank- 
rapting more companies and push- 
ing unemployment, now 9 percent 
of the work force, higher, they say. 

Ms. Shipley said spending cuts 
had already brought lower interest 
rates, which the government bc- 


whIKo p dollars this 
thra^l3bfltiOT <loU 


sal year, and 
to cot a fur- 
in 1991-92. 


LAPTOP: The PC Makes Its Move 
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(Continued from first finance page) 

386SX chips while drawing less 
from the machine's battery. 

- Intel last year announced plans 
to produce the 386SX., a full 32-bit 
386 chip that- puts minimal de- 
mands on a tiptop battery. It oper- 
ates at 20 megahertz, the same 
speed as corrent 386SX chips, and 
win not be a heavy drain rat the 
battery. 

Advanced Micro upped the ante 
last week when it introduced the 
AM386 DXL40 mkroprocessra.a 
40-megahertz, 32-fail dnp tto is 

now toe fastest PC chip mjnoduc- 
tion. The AM386 DXL^O ts ftrily . 
X c nmnqtiTife with IntoTs 386 drips 
^ and is better stated for battety- 

porodportaWes- . . fLt , 
In n*™, Mr, Webb of 

' Advanced Micro said, the f oil 32 - 
bit chips offer about 30 
highw pe rfo rmance than a 32 ' ro 


The mad versons trf the Win- 
dows and OS/2 operating systems 
. wfll be able to take advantage of 
32-hit drips, which will make the 

lawmer drips more attractive. 

And while bard d isk capacities 
arc soaring , the drives are being 


in Xinjiang. 


PARBBAS-RENTE 

SodUd'lmtamaul Capital Variable 
R.C. Lmcemtx mi g B 2}JU 
AtI# aox Acttonnaircs 


Nous vpos prloos de biea vonkar asasttr b 1' Assemble Cdoiialc Onlioaire 
de PAKIBAS^ENIC, SadM ifbvestineneai h C^piad Variable, qni sen 
lame bo sitgc lodal, 1QA. bonlemd Royal, Ij i iranNwr g . 

Le jeudi 11 avra 1991 * 1LM hema 
et qoi amaTonlie do joarsuivicot : 

1. Rcccroir et adopter k rappon dc ^estion da Conseil JAdminisiralion pour 
renexcicc cktt as 31 (keembre 1990. 

2. Recevoiret adopter tenypoa do R^vaeat ifB oir q aiMa po»g reaerdee clo« 
an 31 dfcexnhre 1990. 

3. Receroir « iq^jrotJver ka coo^Nei aimad a azrCtes an 31 dtccanbrc 1990. 

4. Affectation do b£n£fice de la Sociftd. 

5. Donna 1 qgtei aox A dmialKia uans et an mvisenr (TEmceprises poor 
raaaanyi a aemen de leur mandai jiuqo'ao 31 d&embn: 1990. 

6. Kcnoevefer le mandat do Sdriaeia (TEzHreprisei pour natermetTon an 
devam espner fc la pnxbame Asaemblde G6a6ale Ordinaire des Adkai- 
naiies. 

7. Ditch 

M* 

La prt ae me convocation ct one fommk de proc uraii o a ont M en voy t es X 
urns lea acdmmabea inaerits au 24 mars 1991. 

Pour avoir le droit d'assisier on de se fairs rep rt aeocer it cent a awgnMfc . let 
propddiaires tfactioatra ponenrdohnent avoir ddpoaf pour le 4 avril 1991, Ictus 
trtrw: Boil BO Sftge Social de la Soddtd, SOU, ana gnipfcrJg dot 
mivains oi> dec foanaks de procuration sons diqmddes: 

- Bn Belgique: Bwqne Paribas Belgique SA 

Wodd Hade Center 
Boul evard Pmiif Jactjnuun, IQ2 
B - 1210 Bundles 

- An Loxtmbomg; Banqne Parftas Lmembonrg 

1QA, Boulevard Royal 

lanendtoaxg 

Banqne Onurinent a l e dn r ^ urj o bou rg SA. 

Boulevard H wir nm wi rf Servais, 2 

L y n wi t hfl l ll g 

Les projaiftalres (factions nomta a ti vet dorvetn dans le ffl&oe dfiai, ctsr-A- 
fiteponr le4 avrfl 1991. informer parted (leare op pro ca mrion) le Coosei] 
drAdndnhttatioB. de kur gaenrion ifntnw i I'Asscmbtte. 

Four le Consdl f Admin isnahmi 
J. PIERSON 

V Duectenr 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

QUASAR FUND N.V. 

U.S. $500,000,000 

Soros Fund Management 
New York, New York 
Asset Manager 


Quasar Fund N.V.. a mutual fund sponsored by the manage- 
ment of Quantum Fund N.V., commenced portfolio trading operations 
through its operating affiliate, Quasar Partners C.V.. on April 1, 1991 
with net assets of approximately U.S. $650,000,000. The initial capital 
was provided primarily by shareholders of Quantum Fund N.V. who 
elected to receive their annual distribution of Quantum Fund's 1990 
profits in redeemable shares of Quasar Fund N.V. at the initial price of 
U.S. $100 per share, with additional capital provided by the family of 
George Soros and other investors associated with the management of 
Quantum Fund and Quasar Fund. 

Information concerning Quasar Fund N.V. is contained in an 
Information Memorandum which is available upon request from the 
Fund’s Managing Director, Curasao Corporation Company N.V.. Cur- 
asao, Netherlands Antilles [Facsimile N 0 .: (599-9) 612664 — Telephone 
N 0 .: (599-9) 615555]. 

April 1, 1991 

Shares of Quasar Fund N.V. are not available to United States persons. 
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NOTICE IS HERESY GIVEN of It* Annual 
GewnJMwungM be beMtaiJnflus Baer Bonk 
and Trust Company UfL BunerfleJd House. 
Grand Cayman. Cayaen Islands, on the 2Sth 
ifey of April BW at It *. m. lor the Mowing 
purpose*: 

L TbreeBw-anlcMaWerwd.iflhOi^Jufii, 
jdopi dteoceounb presented by Ihe DnccUn 
for the Jt« ended 31ai Decern b« I Wl and lhe 
reports of ihe Dimoora and Audilora. 

2 To nUtj- Ihe »rfi of ftrecton, 

3. Tb appomi Awtiwa «nd oaUsMte the 
Mradora lo fi* the AutfitOA' itfflunefatkm. 

ftr ordtr tht Beard Lupitiatt Mms Barr 
L.S. Dollar FertcILnrOKd. P.O.Box im Grmi 
Curmas. Caiman 

A stuetioUer bolding reasoned stars « eo- 
nilod us HKend, vme and appoint one or more 
proxies to mend and vou instead of btm. 
A proxy mA not be a shareholder oTrtw eom- 
pany. 

A shareholder boUms -bearer shares Branded 
us abend and vote. Exercise of these rt|hK In 
raspeaantauashraaadntaiecogaucdt»4 


Bah Jabs Baer A Cc. Ltd. 

Bob MaHw Hmik. Bene Mario 
UhIh ECSA 7NE, 

United Hagdea 

fMbi Baaealnr 4ali» Baer SA Craiw 
2taalmnl da TMItra. B O. Ba* M 
IMI Ceaew ILSsAeoBtaad 


on raesenutian ai ihe Meeting of the bearer 
artlfioie oc satisCHaoty evaieace of tbe bold- 
mg. Such evidence may be obtained by ile- 
txBttmg the cectfiaK »t» vee ofibe Agrais 
lirted below against Mituo retfd|H.*h«fi must 
be produced H the Meeting. 

Copies oT the Amuisl Ref»« mdudiog 
Audited Aeewjiasjwetailahlefwltapeoiw 

and may be obtained at ihe r^inered office of 
ibeCom petty and from tbe Agenls htfed behra. 
There ore no service contracts in cwtenoe 
beMeti iheCwnpony and aw ofirsDirwora 
and none an proposed, 
ftsnieipaiiflj} shares are tested onthe London 
Such Exchange and paiticnlan of the Com- 
ppnjr areavadaUcin the Ewel Slaluticol Ser- 




SeeneuyMl Bestear: 

Joflns Baer Bank aad Hwi Cmum Lii 
ametlleM ttanie. EO. Bin 11BD 
Grata Cayraan. Cayman Islamic 


Baak JoDns Baer Ji Go. lid. 

3*. P.a Bos. HH Znkb 
Svlt i m lita 

Flm .UUffea Bank 
Grata* 2LBO. Bax ld2, Ml Vicaca, 

. Aartria 


r lorarpaiaM la lhe Caw* Mum vtlk BtaM IUIHqi 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN of the holding. Such evidence may be obtained 
Annual General Meeting to be held at by depositing the oenifkaic with one of 
Julius Baer Bank and Trust Company the Age ms listed below against written 
LuL. Butterfield House. Grand Cayman, receipt, which must be produced at die 
Cayman Islands, on the 25 1)1 day of Meeting. Any instrument of proxy 
April. 1991 at H) a. m. Tor the following should be delivered lo an Agent not less 
purposes: than two business days prior io the dale 

i -n. -m*. sr of the Meeting. 


IX t w a^i , l u titfiil lr A im the Ca^aa IsIwK — irfc Ddtri Ih t lDi j | 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN of Ihe 
Annual General Meeting to he held at 


holding. Such evidence may be obtained 
by depositing the oeniRcuc with one of 


Julius Baer Bank and Truss Company the Agenu Irsied below jgainst wnricq 
Ud„ Buneriield Hoi&e, Grand Cayman, receipt, which must be produced at the 


purposes: train two Business nays prior io me date 

I. 1b receive and consider and. if Meeting, 

thought fit. adopt the accounu presented Copies of the Annual Report including 
by the Dimaors for the year ended 31st Audited Accounts are available for 


Cayman Islands, on the 25th day of ApnL Meeting. Any insuiimem of pmvj 
1991 at I0:3U a. m. for the following should be delivered to an .Agent not less 
purposes. than two business days prior to the date 

I. To receive and consider and, if Meeting, 
thought fn. adopi the accounts presented Copras of the Annual Report including 


December; IW and die reports of the inspection and may be obtained at Ihe 
Directors and Auditors. repsiered office of the Company and 

2. lb raiily the acts of Directors from the Agnus listed below. 

3. To appoint Auditors and authorize 2,1(1 Apf ‘** 
the Directors to iu the Auditors' 

remuneraU0n - SeettOry tad Begbtrar: 

&/ order of Ihe Board Dollar- fan; Julia* ■>*&** Baer BukudTrasi Compaay Lid. 


Baer U.S. Dollar Bond FunJ Limited, ED. 
Bax 1/VO. Grand Cayman, Cayman Islands. 


Batterneid Horae. ?0. Box 1100 
Grand Cayman, Cayman Islands 

Aerator 

Bank Julius Baer i Co. Lid. 
Bahnbofsirassc 36, RO. Box, 8010 Zurich 


by the Directors for the year ended 31st 
December. 1990 and the reports of (Ik 
D irectors und Auditors. 

2. lb ratify the ads of Directors. 

3. To appoint Auditor* and authorize 
ihe Directors to fix the Auditor’ 
remuneration. 

By order of thr Board D-Vark-Batr. Julius 


A shareholder oililloJ to attend and vole Bner 4. Co. Ltd. 

k entidcd to appomi one or more protan up nR _ emo 7 i»m. 

u attend and «tn mstead of him A ». P.O. ZurKh 

proxy need not also be a sho reholder 

Em rase of these nghts in respect of Sod£<0 Bnnaure JnUns Baer SA Geune 
beare/ shares will be recognized only on 2. bonlennidn Theatre 
presentation ai the Meeting or the bearer EO. Box 2S. 1211 Geneva U 
certificate or satisfactory rodenee of the StriBcriaal 


Audited Accounts are available for 
inspcaijn und mat be obtained at the 
registered office of the Company and 
from the Agents listed below. 

2nd ApnL 1091 


lLIIIUIU.|tlUUIL « . . „ . _ 

SftftUn amK R^nirar: 

By order of thr Board D-Uark-Batr. Julius Ban- Bunk andTra-a Cmnpam Lid. 

Baer D-Mark Band Fund UmuecL BO. Box Bulterfldd House. RO. Bos I IM 
1100. Grand Cayman, Cayman islands. Grand Cajnan Islands 

A shareholder entitled to attend and vote . 

bbnharsmwnfpjQ. Bov SOlOZurleb 
to Bueno and vote instead oi him. A - . , . 

pnwy need not also be a shmvhokjei 

Exerore of these rights in respect of Sodfre Bmww Julius Bur SA Geoe»r 
bearer shares will be recognized only on 2.bonle<nud dnThaUrr 
presentation ai the Meeting of the bearer P.O. Bos 221. 1211 Geneva II 
oertificaie or midactorv evidence of the SritHiiud 
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Gilbert’s 
Star Rises 
For U.S. 


By Robin Finn 

New York Times Sernce 

MEXICO CITY — Brad Gilbert 
had always played a supporting 
rale on the U.S. Davis Cup team. 

The 29-year-old Californian fi- 
nally got to play the hero as he beat 
an inspired Lius Herrera of Mexi- 
co, 4-6, 6-3. 7-5. 3-6, 6-3, Sunday to 
give the defending champions' an 
unbeatable 3-1 lead and a spot in 
the quarter finals against Spain in 
June. 

In the final match Leonardo La- 
valle of Mexico defeated Jim Cou- 
rier, 4-6, 7-6, 7-5. (Other results, 
Scoreboard. Page I5j 

“I feel very satisfied to get the 
team to victory,” said Gilbert of the 
.first time he had clinched a team 
victory in a cup match career that 
started in 1986 and has s een h» m 
win 9 of 12 matches. “I came down 
here as a replacement player, but 1 
can't dwell on that." 

Indeed, Gilbert was not the first 
choice of the U.S. team captain. 
Tom Gorman, for this match. Only 
when when Andre Agassi, Michael 
Chang and John McEnroe were not 
available did Gorman turn to Gil- 
bert at tbe last moment. 

Filling in at the last moment is a 
famQair scenario to Gilbert. Twice 
in the last two years be answered 
late calls from Gorman and came 
through to buttress the team with 
winning efforts. 

“Right now 1 fed my best attri- 
bute is to help the team," Gilbert 
said. “If they need me HI be there." 



Leonard’s Legacy: The Fighter 
Stitt Remains , the Hero Is Gone 


SIDELINES 




Maradona Dispatches 


By Tom Callahan 

Washington Past Serna: 


W ASHINGTON — In the hero business, 
look out for the epilogue. Thai first step's 


C’KH'.’iSr' 
".■■I 'i.V&Bj.t? 







Bofc Gdm&k/TlK Aswaued Pkb 


After a runaway victory, Amy Alcott, left, gladly took the plunge with her caddie and Dinah Shore. 


Making a Splash in PGA and LPGA 


Elkington Wins 
Players by a Shot 


■ Graf Defeats Seles 
. Steffi Graf scored an upset vic- 
tory over top-ranked Monica Seles 
in the final of the U.S. Women’s 
Hardcourt Championships, Hie 
Associated Press reported from 
San Antonio. 

Tbe 64, 6-3 victory Sunday 
moved Graf a step toward regain- 
ing the top women's tennis ranking. 

Seles, 17, ascended to the No. 1 
world ranking March 11 after 
Grafs record reign of 186 weeks. 
Because the U.S. Women's Hard- 
court Championships is only a 32- 
player draw, Graf will not overtake 
Seles in the computer rankings. 

The victory was Grafs fust tour- 
inament victory since November's 
Virginia Slims of New England and 
[her first over Seles since 1989. 

Graf is ranked No. 2 in (he 
world. 


By Jaime Diaz 

New York Times Service 

PONTE VEDRA, Florida — 
Steve Elkington overcame the ter- 
ror of tbe Tournament Players 
Club Stadium Course by hitting a 
3-iron from a divot as he btrdied 
the final hole and won the Players 
Championshi p by one shot over 
Fuzzy Zocller. 


Elkington. 28, fired a 4- under- 


par 68 on Sunday to finish 72 holes 
at 12-under 276. The victory, the 


at 12-under 276. The victory, the 
second of his five-year career, was 
worth $288,000 and a 10-year ex- 
emption to co-sponsored PGA 
Tour events. 

ZoeOer, who began the day one 
shot behind the third-round leader, 
Paul Azinger, shot a 72 on Sunday. 
Awn g er shot a 74 to tie for third at 
278 with Phil Blackmar and John 
Cook, who dosed with a 65. 

Elkington, an Australian, came 
to the watery 440-yard (402-meter j, 
par-4 final hole after having missed 
a 6-foot (1. 82-meter) birdie putt on 
the par-5 16th and after three-put- 
tmg the island green par-3 17th 
hole from 50 feet fora bogey, which 


had dropped him into a tie with 
Zoeller. 

“I was a little mad on tbe 18th. 
and I think that helped me," said 
Elkmgtoil. “I was thinking tha t this 
is not the way I want to finish this 
thing off." 

Duly agitated, Elkington hit a 
solid drive that rolled into a dial- 
low divot hole, 208 yards away 
from a pin protected by mounds, 
bunkers and water. 

Elkington caught his shot flush, 
letting a right-to-left wind push it 
toward tbe pin in the back corner 
of the green. His remaining 15-foot 
putt, which was relatively straight, 
roOed authoritatively into the track 
of the cup. 

“I felt like I could do it, but you 
really don’t know if you can," Elk- 
ington said. “I feel fortunate, real- 
ly. I can’t imagine anything being 
better in this job than having a 10- 
year exemption.” 

Zoeller had a chance to tie on the 
final three boles. But be missed 20- 
foot birdie putts on the 16th and 
17th holes, and after a 4-iron to 12 
feet on the final hole, missed a 
birdie putt that would have forced 
a playoff. 

“It's great that I finished sec- 
ond," said Zoeller, 39. “It was fun 
to see if your nerves are still good at 
40, and they were.” 


Alcott Sets Mark 
In Dinah Shore 


New York Tima Service 

RANCHO MIRAGE. Califor- 
nia — Amy Alcott completed one 
of the most dominating perfor- 
mances in tbe recent history of 
women’s golf when she won the 
Dinah Shore, the first major cham- 
pionship of the Ladies* Profession- 
al Golf Association season. 

And then, as promised, she took 
a swim, leaping into the pond in 
front of the 18th green moments 
after she sank her final putt for an 
eight-shot triumph on Sunday. 

It was virtually the same plunge 
she took after she won tbe tourna- 
ment in 1988, except that this time 
she took the tournament host, Di- 
nah Shore, in with her. 

“I wanted to accept tbe trophy 
with dignity, but I guess that's just 
not my style," she said. “Besides. 
Dinah brought her bathrobe.” 

Alcott missed just one green in 
her final-round 4-under-par 68. 

Alcott’s 72-hole total of 273, 15 
under par, broke by one shot the 
tournament record she set when 
she won the event in 1988. It was 
also the third-lowest total ever shot 
in a women’s major championship. 


YY look out for the epilogue. Thai first step's 
a doozy. 

Maybe you're a general and you’ve just 
wound up a war without putting a boot wrong. 
But to an interviewer you happen to say some- 
thing untoward, as soldiers inevitably w3L 
What you said may be entirely true. StflJL, you 
have to take it back. And in the process of 
badrperialmg, you shrink a little. 

A legend can be humanized sometimes to 
good effect But a hero has no choice except to 
remain full-blown and larger than life. Practi- 
cally by definition, be or she has to be made of 
better clay than the rest of us. .. 

How does one distinguish between a legend 
and a hero? In 

™ 96 

Point obvious. Joe 

DiMaggio’s 

resilient aura 40 years into retirement speaks 
for the power of heroism. Jim Brown has kept 
his legendary stains for 20 years without lead- 
ing a notably graceful life. 

As of today in Washington, like Pete Rose in 
Cincinnati, Sugar Ray Leonard is just a legend. 
This city has lost franchises before but seldom 
cried until later. Today is different. 

L EONARD went before the cameras and 
notebooks Saturday and confirmed what 
had been in the morning papers: He had beat a 
cocaine user from 1983 until 1986. “I stopped 
because I didn’t like myself anymore,’’ he said. 
“1 stand here ashamed.” 

A bold little boxer with a beautiful smile 
popped up in Montreal in the 1976 Olympic 


man in his earner. “You need the complexion.” 
AH would say, “to make the connection.” 

If Leonard wanted his awn 7-Up commer- 
cial, or anything else, he would hove to fight for 
it- Dundee came aboard, and with a S40j000 
debut against Luis (The Bull) Vega,. Leonard 
started the march to molti-nuIBons. 

Given their early affiance with ABC-TV, h ' 
fld d fld to the i' wi>fw!iinn of a creation. 
Washington knew Leonard better, but many 
places took him far that 

When he coded Wilfred Benitez to collect 
the welterweight championship, Leonard 
looked for an anrreutral corner and leaped onto 
the ropes as if into the arms of the country. Not . 
everyone caught him 

Roberto Duran buffied Leonard and took his 
title; Sugar Ray retrieved it five months later. . 
Tommy Hearns batted him bubble-eyed; be 
reached down for something somewhere, and 
stopped Hearts. LeananTaietina exploded. He 
quiL He came back. 


Family to Argentina 

. ROME fUPD — ’ Tbe wife and £a 


A GAINST Marvin Hagjez, he was every- 
thing a fighter conceivably could be, ex- 


xY thing a fighter conceivably could be, ex- 
cept perhaps a middleweight- AH the same, he 
was the middleweight champion of fire world. 
He quit. He came beck. He quit again. 

The kndmess of the boxer without besting is 
wefl-known, although Leonard never seemed as 
pitiful as other fighters in that tray. At least, not 
until the court papers from his 1990 divorce 
revealed admission of drug use, wife abuse and 
the clastic fighter's emptiness. 

The star of a public-service campaign against 
illegaj drugs confesses now to hypocrisy in that 


ROME (UPD — Tbe wife and family of 
Napoli's beleaguered Argentine soccer star Die-, 
goMaradonafeve flown home to Buenos Aires 
. with a large consignment at luggage. Gkdy indi- 
cating they do not intend to return to Italy. 

Aboard tbe Aerofineas Argentina plane that 
left Rome late Sunday were Maradona's wife 
Oqu/f?^ their «nmn daughters Dahna- and 
Gianmna, her mother, her. aster, the aster’s 
husband and a baby titter. 

; . Maradona remained in Naples to face tbe 
most dramatic week . of hislife, in which be is 
expected to be banned from soocer for up to 
two years, probably ending his soccer career. 

Friday, a team of experts confirmed the pres-" 
eoce of cocaine in die urine sample he provided 
in a doping test after a March 17 match. 

Maradona is expected to be suspended pre- 
cautionaifly Tuesday when the Italian soccer 
league's disriplina i y committee starts its inves- 
tigation. Napoli is accused of “indirect respon- 
sibility” in tin case and (he investigation will 
try to determine if coho' players are involved. 


i 
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Gretzky, Bell oar, Hawks 
Honored as Season Ends 


ami won a gold medaL “My journey has 
' he said, announcing the first of a thou- 


ended,” he said, announcing the first of a thou- 
sand retirements. “My dream is fulfilled.” 

No one standing near him at the time doubt- 
ed either that be meant it or that he would fight 
again. Dreamers are always charming, but 
Leonard was utterly irresistible. 

Back in Washington, a terrible much was 
being made of a paternity suit filed by Leon- 
ard’s girl friend, Juanita Wilkinson- The usual 
rancor and recriminatioa attending such ac- 
tions was falsely read into this one. 

in fact, the filing was a welfare-department 
calxty. Leonard ana Wilkinson were full of love 
for each other and their son. He carried his 
picture into tbe Olympic ring, taped to a sock. 

When the paternity angle faded out, the 
inquisitors turned to the “outrageous” specta- 
de of a welfare recipient gallivanting to Canada 
for a boxing tournament The public hooted 
them down on that one too, and Leonard began 
a new journey, a different dream. 


Alas, the microcosmic Ali 
was also a miniature Mike 
Tyson. 


L OOKING at tbe decathlon champion, 
Bruce Jeuner, Sugar Ray naively imagined 


JLs Bruce Jeuner, Sugar Ray naively imagined 
his own place on the Wheaties box would be 
automatic. But he quickly learned Muhammad 
All’s first law of economics, which AH normally 

S d with a wink and a nod in the general 
on of Angelo Dundee, the lone white 


area but contends h. was alcohol that influenced 
him to hit Juanita. Alas, tbe microcosmic Ali 
was also a mmiat nre MDce Tyson. 

“Damon Runyon never wrote about fighters 
beating up their wife or getting into car acci- 
dents," Tyson. complai ned when in the throes of 
his own divorce. “ I miss the good old days." 

Last week Leonard toured the local television 
stations, delivering valedictories. The (heme of 
his vain speech, a variation of what Reggie 
Jackson used to call “the magnitude of me,” 
was sweetly inoffensive. Washed-up fighters 
glorifying themselves are somehow tolerable, 
and as a bona fide hero, Leonard had earned 
tbe right to describe his own heroics. - 

But be gave that bade Saturday. He was less 
than we thought Not a villain for the ages, just 
less than we thought like Diego Maradona, 
that other dimin utive disappointment, Leonard 
wiD go on bang a legend. 


NEW YORK (AP) — Wayne Gretzky won 
hisiriiiffi Art Ross Trophy, Ed Bdf our captured 
his fir st William Jennings Trophy and the Chi- 
cago Bladdtawks took their first President's 
Trophy as the National Hockey League’s regu- 
lar season came to a dose Sunday. 

Gretzky, in his third season with Los Ange- 
' les, finished the season with 41 goals and 122 
assists for 163 poinls to take tire scoring title. 

Chicago goaltender Bdfoer, a rookie, won 
the Jemmies as the goalie on the team with the 
Jowestgoa£against average. Chicago allowed a 
league-low 211 goals and Bdfour recorded a 
147 goals-agaiost average. 

Chicago captured tbeoverall title and home-' 
ice. advantage as long as it’s in the playoffs, 
which begin Wednesday. 
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For die Record 


There's a test for the presence of drugs, 
teres none for an absence of character. Ex- 


play games in three cities during a tour of China 
m June; marking the debut of live football in 
China. Evangel, winch is in Springfield, Mis- 
soon, will play Pacific Lutheran, frrin Tacoma, 
Washington, in Beijing, Canton and Shanghai 
an June 1, Arne 8 and June-14. . - (AP) 
Waft JahaKplk— won the Safari 
RaQyin an Italian Lancia Integrate, one of three 
oon-Japanesecars among tire 27 to finish the six- 
day endurance race Monday in Kenya. (AP) 
Todd Bowies, starting bee safety for the 
Washington Redskins, agreed to a two-year 
bee agent contract with tire San Francisco 
49m. (WP) 


There’s none for an absence of character. Ex- 
cept maybe time. Heroes don’t always grow 
into legends, and they don’t always stay heroes. 
Who was Sugar Ray Leonard? He was a great 
fittie fighter. 


Quotable 


o Golfer J.G Snead, an his putting woes: 
“If s so bad I could putt off a table top and still 
leave the ball halfway down tbe leg." 


CHESS 


BOOKS 


By Robert Byrne 


N IGEL Short got revenge for his loss 
lo Jonathan Speelman in their first 


IN to Jonathan Speelman in their first 
world championship candidates match 
three years ago by defeating his British 
countryman Jonathan Speelman in their 
world championship candidates match 
this February. In the first game of regula- 
tion series each player tried to jolt each 
other. Short chose a defense he had here- 
tofore known nothing about and Speel- 
man chose an attack against iL that al- 
most no one knows anything abouL 
Whether had been so (borough as lo 
prepare against such an obscure weapon 
or had produced a scintillating piece of 
improvisation is his secret Anyway, he 
. look a one-point lead as (be match got 
underway. 

Everyone, including Speelman, knows 
that Short doesn’t play the Gruenfeld 
Defease — that’s why Short used it. 
However, Short knew that Speelman is 
uncomfortable against the Gruenfeld 
'and obviously devoted himself to a 
quick, yet deep study of it. 

The Russian system, 5 Qb3. presses 
Black to yield his pawn center with 5...dc 
6 Qo4. but after 6-.0-0 7 e4 Na6, Short 
had brought about the sharp, complex 
Pruts system, not something White wants 
to play without careful preparation. 

Speelman must have readied 8 b4 (to 
stop 8_.c5) perhaps with his own surprise 
- of playing this old move of dubious repu- 
tation. But it did not upset Short, who 
. coolly played 8...c6 readying 9...Be6 to 


win the b4 pawn. After 9 Rbl Nc7, 
Speelman could have played 10 Be2, but 
what would he have done after 
!0._Nb5!? For example. 11 e5 Be6 12 
Qd3 ( 12 Qc5? Nd7!) Bf5! wins maleriaL 
Moreover, 10 Bd3 would fail against 

10.. .Be6 1 1 Qc5 Nd7 12Qg5Ne5! 

Speelman’s 10 h3 met with this same 

brightly effective 10._Nb5! — after 1 1 
Nb5 cb, be shied away frm 12 Qb5 Ne4 
13 Bb2 because 13...a6 14 Qa4 Bf5 15 
Rdl (15 Bd3? e5! is terrific for Black) 
Qd5 16 Bd3 Rfc8 17 CK)b5 18 Qa5 Nd6 
19 Sf5 gf 20 Ne5 Qb7! allows no defense 
against 21... Be5 22 de Nc4. 

Speelman’s 12 Qc2 dropped his impor- 
tant e4 pawn to 12...Ne4! because 13 
Qe4? Bf5 wins more maleriaL Had he 
recoverd a pawn with 13 Bb5. then 

13.. .BfS 14 Bo3 Rc8 yields Black a pow- 
erful initiative. He therefore prudently 
settled for development and king safety 
with 13 Bd3 Nd6 14 0-0. 

Since there was no future in passive 
defense. Speelman broke open Lbe game 
with 19 d5 Qd5 20 Bf5 Qf5 21 Bc5. 
However, the initiative he hoped to get 
after 23 Ne5 was immediately quashed 
by Short’s 23-.Ne4. After 24 Nc4 be. 
Speelman could not have achieved any- 
thing by 25 Qc4 because 25...e6 26 Rf3 
Qe5 27 Bd4 (or 27 Re3 Bc5! 28 Re5 Bf2 
29 K12 Rc4l Rd8! 28 BeS Rdl 29 Qfl 30 
KJI Bb4 just costs Black another pawn. 

After 28-.c3. this advanced passed 
pawn should deride Lbe game, but the 
w inning process takes Lime. Speelman 
was hanging on grimly until he erred 
with 43 Rde3? instead of 43 Rfe3 and 



GUERRILLA PRINCE: The Un- 
told Story ol Fidel Castro 


PEANUTS 

/ I 60T IT! 
1 1 SOT IT* 


By Georgie Anne Gever. 445 pages. 

$22.95. Utile, Brain, 34 Beacon ^ f , 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 


HOW CAkivOuSAv'/I 
SOT IT!" U/HEN I -HAVEN'T 
PITCHED IT YET? 


Reviewed by Jeffery Paine 



I T is a curious moment for a biogra- 
phy of Fidel Castro to arrive, now 
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Position after !• M 


forcing Short to beat him with...b5, 
_.Qc7, _a5 and so forth. After 43._Rd8!. 
Speelman could not play 44 Rc3? be- 
cause 44_Qf3! 45 Rc4 Rtll would com- 
pel him to give up ihequeen or be mated 
After 46...C2. the pawn could not be 
slopped so Speelman gave up. 
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A phy of Fidel Castro to arrive, now 
that be seems almost the last world- 
revolu nonary, the last communist true 
believer, and — forfeiting his cigars and 
looking in poor health — perhaps near- 
ing even the last of himself. What syndi- 
cated columnist Georgie Anne Geyer has 
written, however, is less a biography of 
Castro than a case for the prosecuting 
attorney, in which the reader is not to 
appraise the facts so much as be appalled 
by them. 

Specifically, Geyer would convict Cas- 
tro for “the deaths of hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons,” for the “supranational 
’drug state,’ ” for “tire faQ of Nikita Khru- 
shchev, fra - bringing tbe world to the brink 
of nuclear war in the missile crisis, for 
John F. Kennedy’s death, for tire massive 
and threatening Central American immi- 
gration to tire Texas bonders" — and, 
indirectly, for Vietnam and Irangate. 
Geyer’s case against Castro may strike 
some readers as more zealous than air- 
tight: She mistakes stating a print for 
having proved it; her sources are people 
like “anonymous CIA analysts.” 

Yet Geyer manages to have fun with 
FideL Thus we see 22-year-old Castro in 
1948 on his honeymoon, tooting around 
America in a white Lincoln Continental, 
jingling spending money given him by, of 
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all people, Fulgeodo Bastista, the dicta- 
tor ne would later ousL We see Castro as 
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tor he would later ousL We see Castro as 
a rebel in 1957, burning the sugar cane 
crops of rich landowners and making 
sure that among the first crops he burned 
were his mother’s. 

Beneath all the quirky Uveliness, 
Geyer’s thess is that Castro, the last 
communist, who now must go it alone 
without Russian support, was never real- 
ly a communist at mL He never funda- 
mentally believed in Marxist-Leninism 
or social justice or anything, except him- 
self: Cuba, Geyer argues, was not the 
land he liberated but the psychiatric 
couch on which he worked out tbe frus- 
trations of his childhood. 

But is this an explanation? Geyer is 
certainly right that Castro has created a 
personality cult in Cuba that has had 
unfortunate consequences. Yet a true ex- 

bition and tmpasw^idro^^r but es- 
tablishes the various ways they 
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intertwine and become incongruously 
one. “Guerrilla Prince" is an improbable 
achievement: It is rather as though some- 
one wrote a biography of Martin Luther 
King Jr. and never alluded to race rela- 
tions. Almost every observer has com- 
mented that, for example, before Castro 
Cuba was practically an unofficial Amer- 
ican colony, buL according lo Geyer. 
America was for Cuba “the world’s con- 
summate modem partner." Without any 
social context. Geyer has written a narra- 
tive of the Cuban revolution but in no 
way accounted for iL 
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Jurat*** touse FUSSY SLEEPY ELDEST 
Answer You Mid to B>6 mat -usance 
Botw ma mere — 

YOU SEE HIM LESS 


Jeffery Pane, literary editor of the Wil- 
son Quarterly, wrote this for The Washing- 
ton Post 
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Duke and Kansas 
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Roy Williams, Kansas's coach, argues that 
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fo^ — cwmig away empty despite four ap- 

“The fim three years I just fdt fortunate to 
temthefinal four and what the team accom- 
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J*Iow Duke is the favorite and some arc 
«shng Kansas as Onderefla in this year’s 
dance. But in. the three games leadwip to the 
awnpfcm&np, the Jayhawks ousted highly re- 
garded Indiana, Arkansas and North Carolina. 

But the success has hardly come in expected 
fashion. Leading scorer Muk Randan has aver- 
aged only 10 points during the tournament and 
Kansas shot only 43 percent against the Tar 
Heels, its worn percentage of the season. 

AO year long the team has struggled from the 


Roy Williams. Kansas's coach, argues that 
his team’s presence is proof enough that foul 
shooting might be overrated. He added that 
he's open to advice on how to rectify the prob- 
lem. 

“1 got one letter saying that we don’t shoot 
Tree throws well because of a magnesium, po- 
tassium, calcium deficiency in the water in 
Kansas,” said Williams. "Another person said 
in a letter that he thought the backs of our necks 
were too tight when we were at the line. 

Tve answered aD those letters, too. Tm just 
glad the faculty cares enough to write them." 


The Greatest Upset? 
Don 9 t You Believe It 


HncriFoig Futility 


By Michael Wilbon 

Washington 7>catSerT!ce • 
INDIANAPOLIS — All around 
the Hoosiex Dome, the beautiful 
people wearing red-araJ-Wa(^ dia- 
mond-studded jackets while wait- 
ing for long, long fimos were offer- 
ing op therr tickets to the National 
C ollegi ate Athletic Association 
c hamp io n ship game for cut-rale 
prices. 

These were the Nevada-Las Ve- 
gas people, the ones who came here 

COMMENTARY 

ready to see their Ramm* Rebels 
finish an undefeated season widt a 
second straight NCAA duunpioQ- 


Perhaps the quiet in the down- 
town streets of Indianapolis Sun- 
day was out of respect for a UNLV 
team in mourning. One loss can 
lead to an gni sh when nothing other 
than winning it all is acraptnfrle 
Oh. is there stiB a tide game to be 
played Monday night between 
Kansas and Duke? Didn't the final 
four end when UNLV (34-0) lost to 
Duke? From the greatest team of 
all time to a footnote,, that’s the 
depth of UNLV’s plunge. 

• “We’re still part of history,” 
guard Greg Anthony reasoned. “I 
think we’re the greatest team to not 
win a championship.” 

When you lose everything you’ve 
played for in a dizzying gmrw 
against an opponait you owned a 
year ago, so much greater is . the 
frustration. “We had a lot of pres- 
sure on us,” reserve TVavis BSce 
said. “Fecade objected us to win a 
national chanmionshn>.” : 


And became they didn't, tins 
team erf Runnio’ Rebels wfll be 
devalued, just' like those Monday 
night tickets you can now get for 
whatever change you pull from 
your pocket Houston's Cougars 
were the best team in 1983, but 
can’t you sUll see Hakeem 
Otapzwon pounding the Door with 
his fist after losing to North Caroli- 
na State in Albuquerque? 

As The Day After wore on, yon 
couldn't walk anywhere in India- 
napolis without bearing somebody 
suggest Duke’s victory is tire big- 
gest npset in NCAA history. 

Not eren dose. 

Duke, is tire only team here that 
could havebeaten UNLV. Kansas, 
North Carolina? Not a prayer. The 
Blue Devils had been there — 
they’d tost to UNLV by 30 points 
last year; remember? Who would 
let Duke forget? 

The defeat had left such a bad 
taste, Mike Kzzyzewski had never 
bothered to look at tire game fihn 
until this weeL Tben, after Ire did, 
he showed it to his team, saying; 
“Maybe yob’ll fed some sense of 
confidence after watching, like I 
did. They were tire better team, but 
not 30 points better." 

Duke’s victory Saturday was no 
fluke. Duke sherc every year. And 
who's to say that Christum Laettner 
and Grant ISO won’t, by the end of 
then careen; in the National Basket- 
ball Association, have played on as 
many altstar.teanisasLffliyJohn- 
stnand Stacey Angmon?. . . . 

- If you’re going to win a champi- 
onship, your two best players have 
tobeattinr best with the game on 
the tore: Angmon, who missed sev- 


MMt final fount wfttaui a ctomptanstte 
■ — Duke. 1MM4. Mu. tm. m& i«tt-N 
S — Houston, mr-o. m£«4 
t — Ainansn. m ins, m«, i»o 
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« — uDoota. nwr, itsvsj. m 
I— Iowa. ifS-M. iw 
1 — Ueutatana Stale. Ha 1 MU HU 
J — OMedwiw. 1W9. TM7, IM 


en of 10 shots and had twice as 
many turnovers as assists, did not 
appear to even be on the court at 
the end. 

And Johnson? The last shot was 
his to take. When you’re the best 
player on the team, when the near- 
est defender isn't in arm's reach 
with four seconds left in the tough- 
est game of your life, you don't 
hand the ball off to Anderson 
Hunt, who’s gpt two defenders 
swanning all over him 

It would be irresponsible to 
comedown too hard now on Vegas, 
a winner in 34 of 33 games with the 
only toss being to a team whose 
gods every season begin with get- 
ting to the final four. 

If you don’t think Duke is an 
amoving Iwin^ (iy ihis These BhlC 
Devils started the season without 
three of the top five players from 
last year's final four team: Alaa 
Abddnabv, Robert Brickey and 
Ph3 Henderson. Nobody since the 
AJdndnr and Walton UCLA teams 
has replaced three starters and 
gone back to the title game. Duke 
returned with Laettner and Hnriey. 

The question for the Blue Devils 
now is whether they can wipe the 
smites off their faces in time for 
Monday’s tipoff with Kansas. And 
if not, wiD another final four loss 
mean a failed season for Duke? 

Knyzewsla told his players there 
would be no celebrating after the 
upset of Vegaa. “It’s an to the next 
thing, until there aie no more next 
things." 


Tennessee 
Is Women’s 
Champion 

By Barry Jacobs 

New York Times Sterner 

NEW ORLEANS — As the final 
four of the women’s national colle- 
giate basketball tournament start- 
ed here over the weekend, attention 
was focused on Virginia point 
guard Dawn Staley, the national 
player of the year. 

But Sunday in the title game be- 
tween the Cavaliers and Tennessee, 
it was Tennessee guard Data Head 
who was the star. Head scored the 
last 3 points in regulation, made a 
crucial defensive play to force over- 
time, then added 3 points in the 
extra period as her school captured 
its third nati onal championship 
with a 70-67 victory over Virginia. 

Head and Staley each had 28 
points, surpassing the previous 
championship game record of 27 
held by three players. 

Tennessee (30-5) won titles in 
1987 and 1989. This was the first 
overtime in the final four in the 10 
years the National CoDegiate Ath- 
letic Association has been host to 
the event for women. Last season. 
Virginia beat Tennessee in over- 
time in the East Regional final 

This one is sweet because of this 
team and its attitude,” said Pat 
Summitt, the Tennessee coach, 
“and because of what happened 
last year.” 

The Cavaliers (31-3) flittered 
away a 5-point lead in the last 73 
seconds of the second half, then 
had a chance to win when Staley 
drove the. length of the court for a 
layup. But Head caught up with 
her, deflected the shot from behind, 
and the game went into overtime. 



Charles Barkley was doubled over in pain after tearing a knee ligament in a collision with a teammate. 


Barkley 
Hurt, May 
Miss Rest 
Of Season 


The Assocuaed Press 

PHILADELPHIA — The Phila- 
delphia 76ers waited Monday for 
test results they worried would con- 
firm their worst fears; that All-Star 
forward Charles Barkley wfl] miss 
the rest ofihe season after tearing a 
ligament m his left knee. 

Barkley was hurt during a 1 10- 
101 Philadelphia victory over 

Cleveland on Sunday. The team 
physician. Dr. Jade McPhilemy, 
called the injury a second-degree 
tear and said it could end Barkley’s 
season. A definitive prognosis was 
expected after tests on Monday. 

The 76crs, who went 2-5 when 
Barkley missed seven games with a 
stress fracture in his foot, aren't 
eager to start the National Basket- 
ball Association playoffs without; 
him near the end of April. 

“1 don't think we responded too 
well last time,” said Hersey Haw- 
kins. 

Barkley was injured when team- 
mate Rick Mahoro fell over him 
late in the third quarter. 

The game was notable for one 
other reason: Danny Ferry, who 
played last year in Rome, made his 
hrsi NBA start, scoring 18 points. 

■ For 32 minutes, Larry Bird did 
the things that coaches, players and 
fans have said he was no longer 
capable of as he led the Celtics to a 
135-132 double-overtime victory 
over the Chicago Bulls, The New 
York Times reported from Boston. 

The 34-year-old Bird had 34 
points, 13 rebounds, 8 assists and 3 
blocked shots on Sunday. 

The Bulls’ Michad Jordan scored 
37 points but drew the most atten- 
tion when be put up a 3-point shot 
with 03 seconds left in the first 
overtime and the score 110-110. 
The shot went through the hoop 
but official Mike Mathis ruled time 
had expired. Jordan agreed. 

The game was tolled as a preview 
of the Eastern Conference final 

• Roy Tarpley of the Mavericks 
was ctouged Monday in Dallas 
with driving while intoxicated, and 
the district attorney’s office said it 
would ask that his probation for a 
1989 DWI conviction be revoked, 
meaning he could be sent to jail 


Flanagan ’s Return to the Orioles’ Mound: Coming Home — and Just Maybe Even Coming Back 


ByMadcMasfce 

WaddngUm Post Sente* 

POMPANO BEACH, Florida — • Mike Flanagan 
looked around a amnped, distinctly Class A locker room 
’here die other day, eavmoimg the famffiar laces dial. 

> would be surrounding him were it not for split-squad 
games and the Baltimore Orioles’ nomadic nature this 
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team s coaching staff, to name a few. 

- Even dure wto werc not around when Flanagan was 
pitching his way to die No. 4 spot cm the Orioles’ aB-time 
victory fist wore not all that unfamiliar. He- had played 
' pickup basketball games with many of them, and he had 


passed many of (hem in Memorial Stadium daring some 
of Ids stitt-reguIar offseason workouts in Baltimore. 

It was, Flanagan concluded, almost as if he never left. 
“It all comes back to the fact that ray comfort level is very 
high rigto now,” he said. T don’t know if this would be as 
good anywhere else." 

But Flanagan (Ed leave the Orioles, in body if not in 
spirit It was 3 % years agp that the Orioles traded one at 
their most popular players, the craftiest of left-handers 
with a trademark slouch and subtle wit, to Toronto for 
pitching projects Jose Mesa and Oswald Peraza. 

Now, nearly II months after the Bine Jays released him 
and a weakened left shoulder seemed Hkdy to force 
retirement, Flanagan, is back. 

What began as a mission for Flanagan to prove — to 


himself as much as to anyone dse, he says — that be still 
can pitch has become a wondrous restart to a career that 
so recently seemed all but finished. 

Opposing hitters say this Flanagan resembles the ver- 
sion of five years ago. Flanagan concedes he's throwing 
the ball as wcE as he did in 1987, “and 1 was throwing it 
pretty well then.” 

Flanagan refuses to call this a comeback, for be insists 
that “every year is kind of like a comeback.” Yet it's 
undeniable hie has come from a tot farther bade this time. 

The Blue Jays released Mm in early May, after just five 
starts. Fbmagan ttod himself that he was going to rehabili- 
tate the shoulder whether or not he’d ever play baseball 
again, so he’d wait and plan Ms future after therapy. 

The rood back bqgan in September, and three months of 


treatment and exercise followed. By January, be could 
throw well enough to be encouraged about a return to the 
big leagues. The Oxides had been in contact all along, and 
for updates they amply had to stroll from their offices to 
where Flanagan was waking out in Memorial Stadium, 
just as he had done for the past IS years. He kept his home 
in Baltimore even wMte he played" for Toronto. 

Baltimore officials offered nothing but a chance to try 
out under the Florida sun, and after some hedging Flana- 
gan accepted. “And if I do make it," he said, “at least Til 
be in my own bed half the time for a change." 

■ Gooden and Mels Closer 

After mouths of negotiations and threats of filing for 
free agency, Dwight Gooden appears on the verge of an 


agreement with the New York Mets for a three-year 
contract extension. The New York Times reported from 
Pori Sl Lucie, Florida. 

James Neader, the agent for Gooden, said Sunday he 
was set to fly to Florida on Monday to settle the final 
aspects of the deal 

Neither side would divulge the specifics erf the deaL But 
Neader, whose public position has been that Gooden was 
entitled to a wage on the order of the SS3 million annual 
salary the Red Sox awarded Roger Clemens, said Ms client 
would be satisfied that his asking price had been met. 

• Pete Rose's son hasn't had a taste of major league ball 
yet but be knows what it’s like to be traded. Pete Jr., a 21- 
year-old infidder, was dealt Sunday by the Orioles’ organi- 
zation to the Chicago WMte Sox minor league system. 
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TENNIS 


Davis Cup 

FIRST ROUND RESULTS 
WORLD GROUP 

Untied States 3. ifletlm 2 
Brad GUbert, UL deL Luis Herrera AAexl- 
c& 4-6, 4-x 7-5. 3-6. 4-3; Leonardo Lovane. 
Mexico, dal Jim Courier, UA. 44, 7-4. 7-5. 

SECOND ROUND RESULTS 
WORLD GROUP 
Yuoutovta 4, Czechoslovakia 1 
Slobodan Zlwollnovlc, Yugoslavia del. Petr 
Korda Czechoslovakia 7-4 (84). 2 -A B4. 

Ge r m a n y & Argentina t 
Boris Becker. Germany, del. Marlin Jolt*. 
Argentina, 6 -V 7-6 (B4I; Mlchcta Stick. Ger- 
many. daL Javier Frona Argentina. 6-7 ( 10 - 
12). 4-1, 6-1. 

AMERICAN ZONE, GROUP 1 
Bnnfl 4, Urogoay 1 

Lula Matter, Brazil, dot Morxnto FHlpinL 
Uruguay, 74(7-2)^4,43; Jaime Ondm Bra- 
in. deL Diego Perez, Uruguay. 6-4, 6-3. 

5» pnrTTgwnr B 

Mario lvanTotxves.Cuba.def. Ruben Albar- 
anga Paraguay, 6 - 2 . 4-1; Juan Antonia Pina 
CUbadeL RkordoMena Poraoaav,4-4^A43L 
AMERICAN ZONE, GROUP 2 
CUte A Dominican RetHtbbC 0 
Pedro ReboOeda Chile, deL Genaro de 
LeaaDaminieoa Regub(ic.4<4-1; Jose Anto- 
nia Pernandeit, Ch Be, defc Ratari Marena Da- 
mlntoiti Republic. 4-4. 6-1 

Venezaeia 3, E cnador 2 
Maurice Ruoh. Venezuela dot Hugo Nunez. 
Ecuador, 44. 4-4, 43; Bora Colwee, Venezuela 
deL Luis A. Mora laa Ecuador, 7-4 (7-D.3-*. 7- 
5, 4a 

lUdmmnt X Barbados 2 
Itafar SmittL Bettomcadef. Rletnrd Ashby, 
Barbados, 7-5. 7-& 5-7. 44; John Fer rt ngfaa 
Btawraas-deL Lionel EIL Bartxidos. 52, 5-7,6- 
7 (74), 44, 64. 


SUNDAY'S RESULTS 
Now York Yankees 9. Baltimore 2 
Kansas Oty & Boston 2 
Atlanta A New York Mets 1, 6 Umbras, rain 
Onefmatl 9. Detroit 6 
T*w* 5, St. Loufc 1 
Minneaata 5. Pittsburgh 2 
Philadelphia 7, Toronto 3 
Montreal 1 Los Angel es 2 


Houston vs. Oilcngo While Sax, caL, rain 
Cleveland Z Sen Dleoa 1 
Seattle 7, Milwa u kee <L 10 innings 
Chicago Cubs 1 , San Franctscn 0 
California IT, Oaklmd 4 


DUTCH FIRST DIVISION 
Rada JC Kerkrade 1, SC llcere n ve e n 0 
FC Den Haag X PSV Eindhoven 0 
Alax Amsterdam 1 . MW Maastricht D 
Sparta Rotterdam 3, NEC Nllmegen t 
SW Schiedam L FC Utrachi S 
Vitesse Arnhem a FC votendam 0 
RKC Waatwllk t Fevenaord Rotterdam 0 
Stood togs: PSV 17 do ints: F C Groningen 55; 
Ajax 32; FC Utrecht 26; Rods JC 25; Vitesse 
73: FC Den Haag, FC Twente and FC Voten- 
dam 22; Willem II and RKC21 ; Fortum 5.X; 
SW 19; Feyenoord 17: Snarta 14: MW and 
NEC 14; Heerenveen 12. 

ENGLISH FIRST DIVISION 
Coventry I, Chelsea 0 

Crystal Palace L Manchester atv 3 
Everfan 1 , No rwich 9 
Luton 0. Tottenham 0 
Nottl n ghom Forest Z StwfReW United 0 
Queen's Park Rangers I, Derby I 
Southampton L Live r pool I 
Standhias: Arsenal 45 points,- Liverpool 63; 
Crystal Palace SB; Leeds United *9; Manches- 
ter United 48; Moncheter City 46; Wimbledon 
45; Tottenham 42; Everfan 41; Chelsea 40; 
N a t t l noham Forest. Coventry. Norwich and 
Sheffield United X; South am pton 37; Queens 
Perk Rangers X; Aston Villa 35; Luton 33; 
Sundortond 29; Derby County 21. 

SPANISH FIRST DIVISION 
Castellan 1 Saoritna Gil on 3 
Sevilla Z Osasuna 1 
MaUorea & Athletic Bilbao 0 
Zaragoza X Tenerife 1 
rnHh ft, vatktaond 0 

Real Sadedad 1. Brils 0 
Loerwies 1. Valencia 0 
Oviedo A Escanot l 
Real Madrid ft Burgas 1 
Standings: Bareetona 45 ootets; AHetlco 
Madrid 41 ; Qgasuna 33; Lagranes32,- Sevilla 
11; Oviedo 3D; Red Madrid, Sparling Gllon, 
VUencta and Real Sadedad 29. 




BASEBALL 
Amaricaa League 

CHICAGO— Traded Adam Peterson and 
Steve Rosentarft, Pttchers. to San Diego for 


IVn-JSMIKlMI. 
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In Tokyo: (3) 3201 0205 


Joev Cora and Kevin Gamer, Inflekters. Ac- 
quired Pete Rase Jr. Infletder, from Bail I - 
more for Joe Borawskl, pitcher. Optioned 
Maria Brito and Jeff Carter, pitchers, la Van- 
couver, Pacific Coast League. Sent Don Wo- 
kamatsu, catcher, la minor league camp far 
reassignment. 

DETROIT Acqu ired Andy Alton ran. 
cat c her, from Kansas City for Jim Baxter, 
catcher. 

KANSAS— -Pul Mark Gubicza pitcher, on 
15-day disabled list. 

MILWAUKEE— Placed Teddy MIouera 
pitcher, an 15-dav disabled lia.rgtroocllvste 
March 29. 

N.Y. YANKEES— Re-«cqulred Rlcfcv 
Rhodes pitcher, tram me Toronto Blue Jays 
and sent Mm to Columbus, il_ Placed Mike 
Witt, pitcher, on I54av disabled list. Assigned 
Andy Skmklewtcz and Keith Hughes, tnfiekf- 
ers. fa minor-league c o mp far reassignment. 

TORONTO— Sent Eddie Zajkv and Jerry 
Bchunk. biHeldere. la minor league camp lor 
reassignment, waived Cortot Diaz, catcher. 
Optioned Randy Knarr. catcher. Knoxville. 
Southern League. 

iiatfniial Leoatn 

ATLANTA— Put Nick Esoshv, Brel base- 
man. and Lonnie Smith, outfielder, en lJ-dav 
disabled list. 

LA. DODGERS-Put Orel Hershtser.plteh- 
or. on 15-dav disabled NsL 


In London , WLAF 
Draws a Crowd 

The Associated Pros 
LONDON — Football outdrew 
soccer aud rugby in England on the 
second weekend of the World 
League of American FootbalL 
The London Monarchy in their 
home opener, edged the New York- 
New Jersey Knights, 22-18, Sunday 
night in front of a crowd of 46,952 
at Wembley Stadium. The nation's 
second-biggest weekend crowd was 
37,251 for Liverpool soccer. 

“We had almost 50,000 people in 
here cm a Sunday night in a town 
that loves soccer. That's tmbetiev- 
abLc.” said London quarterback 
Stan Gdbaugh. who passed for 326 
yards. 

Ticket scalpers mingled with En- 
glish bobbies outside Wembley, 
where jazz bands, jugglers and 
downs greeted the crowd. 


AT&T USADirecfSen ice. 

Your express connection to AT&T service. 

Calling the States when you're overseas 
has never been easier All you have to do is dial 
a number to be connected to an AX8T Operator in the 
US. You can use your AT&T Calling Caniofcall collect 

A7ST t'MDj'rfci Service is available in ctrer 
80 countries. Here are some of them. 


’AUSTRIA 


022-403-011 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 00420-00101 


WNLAND 


•FRANCE 


GERMANY 3 


001-199-220-0010 

0130-0010 


•HUNGARY 

00*-38^m 

TOLLY 

172-1071 

LIBERIA 

797-737 

LUXEMBOURG 

OBtXMmi 

'NETHERLANDS 

06--C22-9TT1 

'NORWAY 

Q50-T2-OT1 

•SWEDEN 

020-7S5-6TI 

•SWITZERLAND 

{MfrOSWI 

TURKEY 

9*9-8001-2277 

UK. 

0600*89-0011 

ZIMBABWE 

no-899 


for addtootul USADirect access numbers or information about ibe service, 
all us collect at 412553 . 7 * 58 . Then in ihe US, call 1-800 8H-4000 EaL 4(6 far 
youi free USADtrea information card 

*Awak second dtai tone 
• Public phooes require coin 
Of card . rre ^ . 

’In Cairo dial 350-0200 = flf^l 

^pThe right choice. 

eo9t tm 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Lying for Leftovers 


A Repertoire of Remarkable Women 


PEOPLE 


W ASHINGTON — I was hav- 
ing dinner in a Washington 


YV ing dinner in a Washington 
restaurant with Bdberg. He had a 
large piece of steak on his plate and 
caned (he waiter over to our table. 
“Would you put this in a doggie 
bag for me, please?" he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

When the waiter disappeared, I 
whispered to Belbeig, “You do that 
every time we gooul to eaL” 

“Do what?" 


m 


“Ask them to 
put your left- 
overs in a doggie 
bag. There’s ?-»- 
nothing wrong 
with tins except 
that you haven't 
got a dog.” 

“They don’t rat .AJk 

Chat’s not Buchwald 
the point. By asking for a doggie 
bag, you're Irving a he." 

*Tm doing it because the resiau- 


someoae who gets food wrapped 
for a dog be doesn't even own. 

“Who's getting hurt?” Bdberg 
wanted to know. “Look, the restau- 
rant is happy to gel rid of the food, 
everyone thinks that Fm a real 
good guy, and when I leave I'm 
carrying a package that a French 
poodle would kill for." 

“What do you do with the food?" 

“I usually dump it in the trash 
can next to my apartment house." 

“Why don’t you give it to a dog?” 
1 shouted at him. 

“1 don’t want any canines in my 
hi Hi ding to become dependent on 
me. As a matter of fact, that’s why I 
don't own a dog. They’re always 


By Maureen Dowd 

JVim York Times Service 


W ASHINGTON — It sounds 
like every woman's fantasy. 
James Dean rings your doorbell 
He’s standing thane in Jeans, look- 
ing alienated. He nods at his red 
sports car with the lop down and 
says, “Cmoxi, Tm going to lake 
you. for a ride in my new MG." 

But when it happened to Julie 
Harris in 1954, shortly after the 
young actress had arrived in Hol- 
lywood to film “East of Eden” 
with Dean, she knew she was be- 
ing tested. The brooding young 
actor had already needled her a 
couple of times, trying to see if 
she was, as Harris recalls, “a 
square.” 

“And betook me for a ride that 
I thought would be my last, up in 


expecting you to bring home the 
leftovers when you go to a restau- 
rant” 


“Fm glad that there are not 
many people like you who are chis- 
eling dog scraps from the manage- 


the Hollywood trills and so fast 
that my heart was in my throat,” 
she said. “But instead of saying to 
him, ‘Sow down, Jimmy,’ 1 didn't 
say anything. I was, like, “Whe-e- 
e-e-e.’ As long as I didn't say, 
‘Hey, don’t go so fast,’ I was a 
comrade. And after that we just 
always gpt on. He knew L was in 
his comer. 


suspect that most or them have 
dogs. Besides, when you ask for a 
bag it makes them feel that the food 
is not going to waste.” 

“I don’t know if I should trust 


Chinese Censure 


Film Officials 


For Oscar Entry 


Washington Past Service 

B EIJING — Co mmunis t Party 
authorities have ordered key 
personnel who submitted a banned 
Chinese film for an Academy 
Award this year to write self-criti- 
cisms for drawing world attention 
to it, a Chinese film source said. 


After “ju Don” was nominated 
for best foreign-language film by 
the Chin ese Film Bureau, a hard- 
line government minis ter tried un- 
successfully to withdraw it The Os- 
car was won by a Swiss work, 
“Journey of Hope.” 

“Ju Dou” is a tragedy set in the 
Chinese countryside during the 
1920s. Ju Dou. a peasant girl, is 
sold to the miserly master of a dye 


eting dog scraps trom the manage- 
ment.” 

“What difference does it make 
what I do with my leftovers? Fm 
paying for them.” 

“What happens if an employee 
asks you your dog's name?” 

“I tell them it’s Czar Nicholas, 
and his breed originated in Raspu- 
tin’s monastery.” 

“Well, at least you give them a 
good story." 

“For a guy who never had a dog, 
Tm the best. Sometimes after I fin- 
ish a story the waiter goes bade into 
the kitchen and throws in a couple 
of bones." 

“This doesn’t shame you?" 

“Not really. Look, I didn't start 
out life lying about being a dog 
owner. It came to me one night at a 
restaurant when everyone else at 
the table asked for a doggie bag. 
The waiter assumed that I wanted 
one as well and handed me a silver 
foil swan. When I thanked him and 
told him Czar Nicholas would go 
cray, he look the leftovers from 
the next table and handed me them, 
too.” 


mill who wants a son but is impo- 
tent and vents his rage on her. 


lent and vmts his rage on her. 
Party ideologues have denounced 
such films as “promoting historical 
and national nihilism. ” 


I said, “1 want you to know that I 
think you're weird" 

The waiter returned with the bag 
and a big smile on his face. Belbeig 
handed him a dollar, “You’re send- 
ingjoy to a dog who has been doing 
nothing but guarding sheep for 24 
hours." 

The waiter was so impressed that 
he validated Belberg's parking tick- 
et three times. 


“1 wasn’t attracted to him," she 
added quickly, in her vibrant, 
husky voice. “I loved Jimmy's 
mbit, but I didn’t want to ‘make’ 
him. We were comrades.” 

On and off the screen in “East 
of Eden,” it was Harris’s role to 
help an anguished boy. In his 
autobiography, the film’s direc- 
tor, Elia Kazan, wrote: “I doubt 
that Jimmy Dean would ever have 
got through ‘East of Eden’ except 
for an angel on our set Her name 
was Julie Hants, and she was the 
soul or goodness with Dean — 
kind and patient and everlasting- 
ly sympathetic.” 

That special blend of gossamer 
and grit that drew James Dean 
almost four decades ago has made 
Julie Harris, at 65, one of the last 
great stage actresses. 

Not only does she have those 
qualities herself, she looks for in- 
candescence of spirit and tough' 
ness of mind in all her roles. On 
Thursday she will open in New 
York City at the Music Box in 
“Lucifer's Child," a one-woman 
play about the D anish writer Isak 
Dinesen — another strong-mind- 
ed character for the actress's gal- 
lery. 



tress cnm^niKram ert both worts. 

Julie Harris picks op Khren 
BKxra decades after Meryl Streep 
leaves off in the movie version oT 
“Out of Africa.” (1985), which fo- 
ensed on tbs romance between 

Bloat «n«t the pJwnning British-, 
hunter Denys Finch Hatton. 

Ghxea left Africa. after 18 yours, 
of running a coffee planlatioa 
and returned to Denmatk, where 
. she became an internationally iv- 
nowned author and fought 
ravaging effects of the syphilis six: 
had contracted frimher husband, 
Bror, during thefirst year of their 

i i nf ri n ge; 

“Thai are two things a woman 
can do m such a situation,” the 
actrcss-as-Bfixen says in the play; 
.her contralto voice colored with a 
alight D anish appeal 

“Accept it or- shoot the man. J 
didn’t shoot Bnx. Instead. I made 
a pact with Lucifer. I gave him my 
souL In return, he promised to 
transmute my sorrow into tales 
the whole wadd -would read. So 
you see, Tm Lucifer’s child. And 
if it didn’t sound so beastly, I 
mi gh t say that, the world being 
what it is, h was worth having' 
syphiKs just io be caDttPBaron- 


T. Outa EsWoae/Tudfcrt QOT 

JuBe Harris as Isak Dmeseji in “Lucifer’s OrikT — with a nod to Marilyn Monroe. - 


The jriav is set in 1958, the year 
she visited the United States for a 
lecture tour. In tbe first act, Ka- 
ren Blixm is packing for her tri- 
umphant tom. mtnp surriff nUrc 


When she cannot find good en- 
semble plays, she ram missi ons 
playwrights to create solo eve- 
nings with remarkable women, 
from Emily Dickinson to Char- 
lotte Bronte to Sonia Tolstoy, and 
she takes them on the road to 
colleges and small cities and large 
cities and sometimes even to 
Broadway. 

&e is one of die most respected 
and honored actresses in the 
United States, with more Tony 
awards for her work on Broadway 
than any other performer. Her 
fifth Tony, in 1977, was for “The 
fieQe of Amherst” — her portray- 
al of the reclusive Emily Dickin- 
son. She has also won two Emmy 
awards for “Little Moon of Al- 
ban” in 1959 and “Victoria Regi- 
na" in 1961 

Harris started with a walk-on at 
the Old Vic in London with Laur- 
ence Olivier and summer slock in 


“The Glass Menagerie" with Hel- 
en Hayes. 

At 24, skhmy and married, she 
made a hit on Broadway, and lat- 
er in the movies, as the lonely 12- 
year-old tomboy Frankie Ad- 
dams in Carson McCullers’s 
“Member of the Wedding.” 


gale, Nora Barnacle Joyce, Dora 
Carrington (a member of the 
Bloomsbury group), Fanny Os- 
bourne (the wife of Robert Louis 
Stevenson) and the actress June 
Havoc. 


But the backbone of Harris’s 
career has been fascinating wom- 
en cubed from history. In 1955 
she played Joan of Are in Jean 
Anouilh’s “Lark,” a performance 
Brooks Atkinson praised as “gal- 
lant," “radiant” and “all truth.” 
“Although she is a slight young 
woman who instinctively avoids 
big gestures, she is endowed with 
the magic that brings a theater 
alive,” the New York Times critic 
wrote. 


As Donald Freed, a Los Ange- 
les playwright who wrote ‘The 
Countess," a one-woman play 
about the unhappy wife of Count 
Tolstoy, once said of Harris: “If 
she were not a great lady, she’d be 
a bag lady —prowling tine centu- 
ries/ looking for bits of characters 
to pick up.* 


She went on to portray Queen 
Victoria, Emily Dickinson, Mary 
Todd Lincoln. Florence Nightm- 


Now, in “Lucifer's Chfld,” die 
is playing Karen Btixen, the Dan- 
ish baroness who, undo- the pen 
name Isak Dinesen, wrote the 
shimm e ring autobiography “Out 
of Africar and “Seven Gothic 
Tales.” The solo play is by Wi- 
liam Luce, who wrote “The Belle 
of Amherst” for Harris; the ac- 


anri feathers and sequins. Shelias 
names for all berdothes, calling a 
silver fox neck piece “Beowdf,*a 

a of kid gloves “Tristan, and 
e” ana a serious-tooking 
dark dress “Sober Truth.” 

In the seocmd act, sheis backin 
Denmark, ronmisemg about the 
tour, the high point of which was 
hmch with Arthur Miller and 
Marilyn Monroe, shortiy after the 
star had finished the ran “Some 
Like It Hot” 

“Miss Monroe wore a dinging 
sheath dress of black satin, with a 
dramatically deep dtaoDetage, I 
wore Sober Truth, with Tristan 
and Isolde," Karen Blixen says. 

Tt isn’t that Miss Monroe is 
pretty, although of course die’s 
incredibly pretty — but that die 
radiates at the bum - time un- 
bounded vitality and a kind of 
unbelievable innocence. I’ve met 
the same in a Eon cob that my 
native servants in Africa brought 
tome.” 


AndrE Previn has -resigned as 
conductor of "the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra because of a dis- 
agreement over the role of music 
director VMbrir Ashkenazy, The 
Observer said in London. The pa- 
per said Previn, who has been with 
the RPO for the past eight years, 
fdt his rofe had been downgraded 
since Ashkenazy, a Russian, was 
appointed in 1987. It said Previn 
was to leave the RPO atthe end of 
the next season, and peculated 
flat he might return to the London 
Symphony Orchestra, winch he 
conducted from 1968 to 
1979: . . . Peter Jonas will be 
leaving his job as general director 
of the English National Opera to 
run the Bayeriscfae Staatsoper in 
Munich when bus contract expires 
m 1993, sources dose to thecompar 
ay said. Jams has beat a leading 
figure in die battle to win more 
mousy for the arts-in Britain, and 
has said be felt “beleaguered.” 


Tennessee WBEams’s home in 
Key West, Florida, is on the block 
for $425J)00. The frame home where 
WaHams wrote “Night of the Igua- 
na” and “Summer and Smoke” has 
been vacant since he died in 1983. 
Key West is ahaven for writers, and 
some in the United Stales’s south- 
ernmost city want .the home pre- 
served as a writers’ retreat. 
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elmhone: *J51 82 314620 
K* +351 B2 314619 


IMMIGRATION 


Zieder (32) 2- 4222230 
MOVE win - DENMARK 
Adore (45) 11- 787400 
MOVE nkt*-5WHIH4 
«Kunqshohml«6)753- B9400 

Move nos- spam 

Gd Snuffer |M 1- 275 9844 
MOVE Pbn - SWTTZH1AND 


In New York , coR 

(212] 752-3890 


CANADA 


7 and 9. Bd des Mou&rc 
MC 98000 MONACO 
Teh (33)9350-6600 Tete. <79 417 MC 
Fdt [33)93 50 19 42 


AO eWE CHA MPS H.YSB 

Offers apartments in reedenhd aneas 
from 3 months or mare. 


RBKH LADY SEEKS POSITION as a 
Personal An nkmt. Free to tiawL Teh 
Pons (1) 45675602. 


MONTE CARLO 
TEL (331 93JS.MJ4 
FAX: (33) 93AO35.30 
bMAmdii 1924 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


CENTURY SBF DRIVE 
New ait - Uderitod rrisop 
UATS F 963-Rflyweek 
UATCUO f l ( 0R5,«y»reek 
l/OPBIA (1) 42 616868. 


TeL (11 42 25 32 25 
Fate (T) 45.63J7J9 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


ITSASCO BIEMB1 Tax free new and 


HONG KONG COMPARES 
ONLY U.S. $195 


Oenew* Harxfi (41)22- 4368ffi 
Zundt Wetoftriei [fl) 1- 272 121 


HK axnpaees are ded for dang 
buaneu «t Asa - or atsewhere. 


or write 

Intemationd Herald Trfcune 
BSO Third Avenue 
New Tori, MY. 10022 
Tdoe 427 175 
Fin. [212] 755-8785 


THE AODH) VALUE M MOVMG 


Law ant, law profile • they am be 
operated free af any taxes. Coma 


Sew to n Trast fartamdtiend, 

Rm 902. 55 CoreKmphl Rd, Centred, 
Hang Kang. Tel: +852 850 4422 
Fax: 856 5371. 


DUTY FEEE SHOPS 


spttidtaEd n» Wwata^&aineBi 
irrungfcton to Canada 

CAMPBHL COHB4 

(SaBdtars) 

3500 de Matsanneuve Wert 
Suit 1802 

Montreal, Canada H3Z 3C1 
TeL 514] 937-9145 
Fdt- pl4) 937-26IB 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


GRISS HAU5SMANN 


afieri you dees u p re tme in 

from 200 to <50 iCun. 
m the Tntmgle d«. 


PARK ACCUffl. 

5 days to 6 months, artrai Pas. 
Studios to 3 bedrooms, TV, phone 
Linen. *hes Tet ( 1 J 40 56 99 50 


PREMBR BRANDS FIANCE 


Codhwr'i produci tfaaihutar 
teelo a NUNGUAH SECRETARY 
fViert in Frendi, 

to centre the oorrntondcmcB bdween 
the head office & (ne monifixtuv in 
L ^t ^ni An experience ei id u t e lra* 
Non 8 amounting would be appreo- 
ded. Void F raidi wodmg papery 
For further tfisiudon pease aft 
Pans 1-47 75 05 07 bd 115 


used Aud, BMW, MeroecH Porsche, 
vdhwran, Vahre. Stomdann 38, 
2820 Hr emeu 77, Gematy. Tic 
246624. Fm PK21/6XTO. Teh 


nuutrs 
RSMULTCLIO 
PAHS/ OPERA 
ORLY AIRPORT 
CDOlABTORT 
NCE 
LYON 
MARSBLLE 


46 B7 1868 
34 29 B0 08 
9327 11 18 
78 9544 88 
42792828 


Pago 15 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIES 


(1] 45 22 94 95 



(0K21/633O4A 


FfflMO law? — having 
505 HELP cririsfine m “ 

11 mv Tel, faa 
ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 
speeding mertnre dady. Tet A 
4634 W 65 tx ROME 678 0320. 


Tel: +353 1 61 


FRtDDY 


OFFSHORE 


GIBRALTAR TRUST 8 OOMPAMB. 

Ful confideatd and pafissond ser- 
Goddard Tntrt Co Ltd, PO 
Bax 629, Girdtar. Teh 35075013. 
fax 35070101 . Th 2110 G Trurt GK. 
LONDON ADDRESS BOM3 STBHT. 
Mad, Phone, Fax, Tdex, Conraence 
ream. Ccd fatten T. TOm 


7 lfa WITH VIEW ON INVALIDS. 3 

rooms, cl comforts. 65 Sam. m 1925 
building. F2700.000. 6TH. Near U»- 
emboufg. studio 36 sqm- swnowided 
byareener* ertu i ksfr. FI. 470TB 
l«TH MONTMARTRE panaranc new 


RHJT A RAT WIH WTCH9J far 13, 

4 persons an a tkdy basis from F90O- 
F1050. Hotel Pan 16- Ernie. TV 
Sfcy mawvnewy sports fll 45531495 
PARS 804VB4UL Furnished stocEos & 
apartments 1 WK TO 2 YEARS 
«I Central Pixiv Oxxifleur avo*ihte. 
Teh 111 47 53 SO BL Fax,- 47 53 72 99 
7th BAC 1 bedroom m lags channng 
sumy epartmenl to ftiore: firing, ter- 
race. batfo kihften. F5^00/morxh far 
3 months. Teh PI 42 96 82 16 
lURHOES Rarest appartunity. 18th 
century town house, 300 kjuji, 
restored Free Jdy 91. F60.000 
monthlv. Teh 111 42 61 09 71. 

3RD RBtSUG new, 3 rooms, ssmv. 
an comforts, on M»o tine, wudJy 
■rad's service. FBOOO net. Free Aprs, 
me 6 monthsTefe 1-42785132 
NEAR FOOi Begaar, modem 2/3 
roams, sunny. Apd 1st Newly redone. 
f76QQ -h dxgqes. Qwng I-4551491& 
EXCHTTONA L PARgf8 4 forashed 
stwfos and apartments m exdusne . 
areas from 2 rncxahv Td 14531 0809 
LB KAI1ES - edm paJatnon street, 2 


4 persons an a 
FI BO. Hotel * 


«■ Pars, adorable dvdex, 47 iq.m. 
FI .3^0.000. ImmabiGa Pani- 1- 
42347195 


Newly renowned shop m heart af faris. 


MOVING 


Ceme m & buy <A your perfume* & 
gifts TXitr Free at SA VTNGSOf 40X. 
Two node tram the "Opera . 


KOME5HV. Satafl 8 nsedasa moves, 
baggage, an worfchride. Cal Char- 
Se- fara (1) 43 Bl 18 BT (near Opera) 


Two node tram the "Opera", 
nexrto the Amencan Ejgxess Both 
FREE GFT with Bus ad Morvfn, 2-6-30 I 
TO rue Auber, Paris 9, Metro Opera. ; 


Canenues fd tJ purpoies nduding 
buiwng aid iwmre We after 30 
yeas prafa ra xid experience world- 


DIAMONDS 


wide. Bradtore an request 
ASTON CORTORATEMANAGEMENT 
19 Peel Rood Douglas. Ida of Man. 
Td 0624 626591^0634 625126 


DIAMONDS 


FRANCOIS TER 

Besubful qxjrtraetf for rrapians. lw- 
inOi dttvng, office. 2 Indr Dona, modi 
roan. sun. C M i (I) 45 57 14 48 


(1£ ST LOUIS 


High dess opertmenh cn Seme, 
different sees. LAMY: 1-46314723 


VACHERON CONSTANTIN 


YOUR BEST BUY 

Smde damonds at wholesale p«s by 
ordarmg dfoea from Arlwerc. me 
world's most important cut-dxenond 
marlcet G<ve damonds to the ores you 
lave, buy far mvesrmew. fa vowr 
eteoyment. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


Tfte World's oldest Walch Manufacturer 
^newa since 1755. 


Wn*e armed for free 


[IV 71 1 _1 

TWrt KTtJaClllI 


OLYMPK5 VAL DtSHE, superb luxury 
chefot. Up to 18 perscxB Month of 


INTBLN ATIONA I OR GANIZATION 
has a vacancy far an afarekiire 
Assistart with deriaai and office ad- 
ministration experience. Succetoful 
atpfioont vril be fa4ngnl Enafish/ 
FiencK comprtor bera te on d die to 

fV7V3/momK tehes. CV: fct 2145, 
LH.T, 92521 NaBy Cedes; France. 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


Place Your Classified Ad Qukldy and Easily in the 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 

There are 2) letters, signs and spaces in the firsf ine ani36 mlhefalGwing fines. 
Minimum space is3[m«. No tibrevialk>re acceph^ - " 

Grecfit Cattfas American Express, Diner’s Oub, Euroard, Master Card, Access and 
Visa 

HEAPOFHg NORTH AM8UCA MIDDLE EAST 


RAND5TAD HxfiyQfaSed 
BHJNGUA1 AGOCY^Sy 

44 33 T " ¥I0 ^^ 


(faris (For cksrifiod only): . 
TeL p) 46 37 9381 
It: 613391 fit: 46 37 S3 Td 


NUNGUAL SECRETARY seefa pm- 1 
tune or temporary employment Pens | 
(1)40 38 2971, 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Andamc Teb 28264. 
Pent 28264. 


NnvYaric 

TeL (212)7523890. 
Tdfe (800) 5727211 
Tjcj' 427 175L 
Fab {21 2) 755 8781 
Chicago? TeL {312)201-9393. 
Fxr 012)201-9398- 
Tol tm (800) 5356206.. 
Roritkt TeL p7) 8698338. 



chefot. Up to 18 persons Month of 
Feb 1992. Experave. T* Mi Solomon 
(33193 25 00 71. 


rooms, d W OPW nmn. derphoiB. 
r7a». Owner; 145 06 55 45 


P3] 93 250071. 

GREAT BRITAIN 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


KNKSHISBBDGE £49. irate serviced 
| hnury Hots basxht Hvraas. From E2S 
m fCensL-wton. CW)r«lge AatshnenS 
Teh pi] 835-1611 Fts. Pi) S55»36. 




SERVICED OFFICES 


Embassy Service 

8 An oeMitrene 


tB> MGM.Y QUAURBI BL mother 
tongue toodm, Frendi worimgjxi- 

E s tor ftcmg nttute fat Ptxa. Tel : 

45 75 19 62 

LANGUAGE SCHOOL seefa fol tone 
or pot tone novice EngWi teachers. 
Met haw SC taper? or wAd 
woriano proa. Ch» 11(42 56 44 25 
IMNBXATH.Y AVAILABLE erai- 
enead teacher for odJti, Man hwx 
Paii). FBOOO net (16) 99BL89JU 


Anatardaii; 

Tel^ 3120. 6730 757. 
Fa* 31.2(16737627. 


Bt: (407) 869-0683. 
Tafl Tree: (800) 442-3 


Athene TeL 653 52 46. 
Txt 218344 BSG8. 
fact 653 H 46. 


Bergaa [Nosway): 
TeL p5) 91 3070. 
Fax: 913072. 




WHY RENT SPACT 
WHEN YOU CAN RENT 


fUlL-iB 


AN OffiCE IN PARIS 

Office and all the office sermces 
avrdafaie long at short term at- 


BOS 

IS Ave VICTOR HUGa 75116 Pane 


1H: (1) 44281800 MX 44281900 
» totoi more Aon ipotr 


i tales m ore than space 
am cm office 


HOME RENTAL SERVICE BkJibw 

fae an; ogern d {semi) fumshed 
opermenft end houses tor long or 
short term. Ouda Vest 111. 2312 XV 
Lenten Teh + 31 71. 130351 Fox. 

-*■31 71.131765 

GtS APASTMBfTS •— 

LONG AhO StOET TSiM LEASES tor 
Isemi] hu rushed houses ond Boh. Tet 
+ 3170 250071 Fm- +317038W75 
Ka iM iS tfUL li i 33. T015 CD Aaoterdtuu 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


YOUR REAL ESTATE 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


AGENT M PARIS 


Brands: 

TeL 343-1899, 343-T9K 
Fan 3464)351 


Tafl Tree: (800) 442-3216. 
Havffan: TeL (713) 627-9930. 
Tx: 910-881-6296. 

Fx: 711627-9191. 

Tall face: L80US2678S7 
Lne A nfl ei ra 

TfaSsHra!!?' 

Fxj 213851-1508. 

Toll inat (800) 84M739. 
Taranto: TeL (41$ 58S5485. 
Jxe 06319629. 
Fax:416585-5275. 

To! free: (800) 387-KHZ 


Aramara TeL 62 44 30. 

Ttu 22277 MUQ. 

• Fan 624468 

Bahrain: TeL 6SSS267/6947B1. 
Brin* TeL 341 457/8^. 

Tx: 42244 IE 
Cairo: TeL 34 99 838. : 

Txj 21274 WCO UN. 
.Mw: TeL 414535; - 
fit: 412727.- 
Do6afc TeL 224141: 

Tie 45884 RWCOHM. 

_ fit: 229154. 

Oraare TeL 70 8049. 

Fan 706256 
Sana'a: TeL 272 672. 
fits 274 129, Lb 2606. • 




Never Too Late: Deng 

Reportedly Kicks Habit 

China’s 86-jfear-oii senior leader 
who oocecredned 
smomng wraadtfioR years to his 
fife, has kicked the habit, a Hoag 
- Kon g ma g y pinc reported Monday. 
The magazine Nineties said Deng 
hoped to five into hb 90s by giving, 
op cigarettes. “T-m very im- 
pressed^ said Dr. JadEtb Maday, 
head of die Asian Consol tancy on.’ 
Tobacco Control. “If Deng can 
quit after being a heavy smoker, for 
so tang, then it shows anybody can. 
I hope others follow his example ” 

Lee iacocea tes married a 42- 
year-old 1 restaurateur, Darrien 
Earie, in a private ceremmy at- 
tended by CamOy members and 
about 100 friends. The ceremony 
was held at the home of ABen Pant- 
son, a former business partner of 
Iacocca, the 66-year-akf chairman 
of Chrysler Corp. Iacocca's first 

wife died; a second mamage coded 
in divorce Earle has three children 
from a first marriage. 




:„w r 


an- 




* . "*■ 
. L ■ ".1 


nut BUir 


fl)-45 62 30 00 

FAX (1 >-42.89.2134 


MASIOT/TERICS w Manfien i 
Concords hoick very sunny fame 
Sh/7th Root newly radon* (bpkx. 
140 sqjn. Con be mad os 3 ojxrt- 
marts eoch with Lvina bedroom, 
tadicn 4 bath. Pretong. T1 5JXXL Tet 
HI 47 3D 05 55. 


ACCESS VOYAGS 

OwWw Ro und Tri p 
Newport FI 1D0 F2200 

U» Angelas R970 F3935 

AAomi FI 695 F3300 

Wfahintfor I2D0 F2400 
MomreS R140 Ri® 

Endefanmo F3110 F577S 

AurttcAn R095 F8360 

iopon F4340 F7590 

-London F495 FfilO 


Copenhagen; TaL 31429325. 


SOUTHON AFRICA 


Frankfurt: TeL (D69) 7247-55. 
Tx: 416721 IHTD. 

Fax: 727310. 


Bryantaa: TeL 7061408. 
TfeAZlQSSA. 


Tfc42lQ59SA. 
hu 706 3466.. 


YOUR ADDRESS B4 SWlTZBUANn. 
Begesit. fui> equipped offica or the 
Ldre c t Zurich 5 minute from aty 
ends. Avqfcble Fcr meetings itoer- 
wewi. etc. AWHjngud recrehnes. 




phone, fa* rerwee. oon 
T* + 41-1 -3920297 FaJ 


FLAT01EL 

B A TOWER OS 
EXPO PORTE DE VERSAH1ES 

trail rtutfio to five loom deluxe epjl- 
menu folly equipped vd serviced. 


ST CLOUD - CENTER 

te xte n ti ul . brga via, 250 tqJiL, 6 
bedra o nw. 4 brjthroara, 1000 ram. 
gtxden. F3B^0a m (1) « 30 00 U 


Tnfc (1) 

. FOX45 08 83 3S 


Hrisfaid: TaL 64741 Z 
Txj 12-2814 S1GC05F. 
fisc 64794R 


AFRICA 


r TeL 710 797. 


KENYA 


ANSWOtNG SERVICE N PARIS: 
Telex, Fax. secretory. Broads, md 
beu. five JW-TJAV. 20 YEARS EXK 
RaMEPAT 1-44099595 T* 27D5eO 


ddy. weekly or monthly 
Arty turtle mfermetian: 
CoS 05345345 TaB Free 


or(l) 45 75 45 20 


HARRIS HOUSE HUNTBS - LET US 
do your faohrarU Why not benefit , 
from mtr more has 10 years uxpen- 
erus. succenfiAy re l oca l i n g 500 fixn- 
Ees o yew in Pora/westsm suburbs. 
Cd CSUSw (1) 455784 JO | 


6 me Wetre UmL 75001 : 
Metre - RER GbaMel Ins H 


(Lie. 175.11 1 J_«t i 


CJ Oj 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


74 CHAAVS BTSS 

LECLARIDGE 


, _ ACCESS M LYONS 

Tow Oetit LyamuL 129 rue Servmrt 
49003 Lycns. Tdfi]lq 78 43 6777 

Booh now by phone wtlli areefi cad 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


FOR 1 WEEK OR MORE 

high dare rtuda. 2 or 3-rOoni 


DAILY FLIGHTS AT IOWE5T FAB5 to 
any nxaar north Araerxxn ml carport 
T* Fn (33-1)47 04 67 51. 


VACHERON CONSTANTIN . 

1 RUE DES MOUUNS, CH T204 GENEVE- 


CAFNES/MOUQMS. dramoK new 
18th century style rifa. 5 bedraore, 
servanrs' queuren, vpr.. sauna, 
sweeang towns la pool, [far foe 
temas court, security domcn FF 15 
mSon. Aoert m fraa. Id (3S 
41237CL3/ fin C31 A38B737. 

ST JEAN CAP tHSAT In greenery, 
with 180° sea view 6 tired access to 
beach, baauftful vdto to be bub wdh 
node to order fittwjp. Bearttui treed 
lend, swarming pool Justified prm. 
Awnee de S: faffTefc {3? 93 S 
t/TfasL- 93 32 W 85 

CLOSE TO ISCVA 8 Bums pcefc 
Apartments and vtitos for sale. 

hqitfMfc Tel. OS » 95 30 88 
Fax. OT 5043 7636 


apartments. HILLY EOUPPED 
uSMHMATE RESEIVATIONS 


MBMATE RESERVATIONS 
T* |1)43 59 67 V7 


EXCHANGE 3 BEDROOM HOUSE ei 
Man Beads. Flonda. for sane n 
French Riviera hx 1 month - July, 
Augur or September. Fax mqgiries to 
LKaT3C&37Si 494 aBertion Lee. 


HOLIDAY RENTALS 


FRENCH PROVINCES - 


PLACE VENDOME 


EMPLOYMENT 


AOt BN PROVBNQ / CANNES. 

M «araa7. 

Fm (33] 422887.37. 


ponefti 
of Ncpoleav 


Cal £2 (tt 04 73 Pens) 


In aed M e view 
eur. md Opera 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


LEGAL SERVICES 


EXCLUSIVE RJRM9B RB4TA1S 
fart m qtxftrr and serwee 
Tel 1-47 53 64 38. fra- 1-45 51 75 77. 


PAMS BUREAU OF 
treernafoned US batesSfoshian pub- 
lisher seefa evperienad deadSne on- 
enied, business reporter. Good French 
sfafa a mar. Please sand resume Kr. 

6oe 2144, LRT, 92521 NnAy (Max. 

France. 


SWCE 1972 DCMtoCAN DtVORCL 

PO Box 664^ 

USA Hgh 


btabot: TeL 132 0300. 

Fit: 1460666. 

Tx: 26388 ODVtTR. 
Iodcsbim: TeL (21) 28-30-21. 
Fobs (21) 283091 - 

Lisbon: TeL (351-1} 247 7293. 
Tx: 66885 INTB80P. 

Fx: 2477352. 

London: TaL (071) 8364802. 
Tx: 262009. 
fit.- 2402254. 

■■ « ■ « 

w nm 

TeL 564 51 11 
Txj 47747 SUYAE 
Fax 5645289 
Mbn: TeL 5462573. 

Tx: (43) 334494 OMADVQ. 
Stoddiafaa: TeL f») 7172205. 

Fmu (08)7174631. 
TriAriK TeL (0455559. 

Tx- 051 0007265871 
MOMffG.atbt AUR3S5. - 

fire 97236468161. . .. 

VfanDtr Cortact Fnrdiurt. 


Noflrabb TeL (254-274025T 
fire 741411 ' • 


LATIN AMBUCA 


WoteTeL 236 9747 -255 6036. 
Tx_42(P2 MWvCO. 
me Ate TeL 322 57 17 . 
TfaGobn opubfcg 3M901 

■la Mere ToLCDfl 240642. 
Txj >050 RAC*. 
fxi23T6009. 


Hong Kate TeL 861 0616. 
TxsdlJZOJHTW). . 

Fxj (852)861 3073. 
tegkoic TeL- 25832-44. 
Txj 20666RA1ARAK.TH. 
Fx: 258801a 
SoraborTeL 439 5488- 
T*s 115171. 
fire 20449 71 
Jakarta: TeL 5B6 077.-' 
f» 720 2609. Tx: 62944. 
KanU TeL 526901. ; 

fib 526 207. Tx; 24801. 
KoteiaBJa: TeL 221-676 
T» 2606. Fxi2Z7 336.' 
Mrdayiig T«L 717-0724/ 
717637ft 

Marikt: TeL 817 0749. 

Txs66HZ fie 816 23 05. 
.Soaob TeL 734 1287. 

Txj 28504 UNlPUBu 
-• fici 7390054 




\ - -eurv, 


% 


r-odt i. 


<n 




TeL 3291617325248. 
Txj 3196. fit 321266. 
laPat&oEwakToL 


Tali (6^ 2236478/9. 
".•Tka 28749. Fx: 2241566. 
TahateToL-75244 2579. ' 

Txs 11887. fit: 7514308.- . 
Tokyo: TeL 3504-1925. 

- "• Tx: 25666. firij S9517D9. 






Tx-325 2 (ItSTaHY) 

TeL 417 8S2. 

Tx: 20469GYD5A. - 
Fxi41642Z . ‘ 
fAnkoc TeL53531'64.'v ~ 
fits 7W3I34. . 
flworetTeL«»7ii - 
Fx 69058a 


Mkrifa tfaiL " 

TeL (03) 6960288. 
• fit: p3) 696 6951. 


NEW ZEALAND 


AadJansfc TaL 775 120. 
Tx 2B3CPOAK NZ 
fxr303474Q. 


• s'” -» " 

. .. 

•• • C ' • •• 

‘i. 





fmprime par Offprint, 7 3 rue de rEvanpk, 75018 Paris. 
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